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INTRODUCTION 


FURNISHING to-day is a subject so extensive that 
it has developed a language and a literature of its 
own, also a perplexing array of ideas regarding the 
best methods of arranging and equipping the rooms 
of the twentieth-century house. These ideas are a 
little difficult to deal with, and a rough classification 
becomes necessary. We have, firstly, Period fur- 
nishing and decoration, representing the belief that 
in the past only lies the possibility of beauty and 
comfort ; and directly opposed to this view are 
the exponents of modern work, enthusiastically eager 
for furniture that is designed and made to-day and 
decoration that is uninfluenced by tradition. 

But in furnishing for our own time it is perhaps 
more practical to regard the work of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, early nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies impartially, and select from the vast store 
of designs accumulated by the furniture makers of 
all periods with a view to the ultimate attainment 
of harmony in form, colour and character. Beauty is 
a quality that has provoked much argument, and 
has brought into being a crop of unsatisfactory 
definitions, but in discussing beauty in furniture 
it is sometimes wise to avoid the views of those 
artists and stylists who claim “divine right” in 
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matters of taste. In Henry Ford’s book on his life 
and work there is a sentence charged with signifi- 
cance on this subject of beauty, for he writes that 
“The most beautiful things in the world are those 
from which all excess weight has been eliminated.”’ 
A piece of furniture that does its work in the most 
convenient and satisfying manner, that is straight- 
forward in its provision of comfort, and does not 
suffer from needless additions to its design in the 
way of ornament, is of more value, because it con- 
tributes to the smooth running and comfort of 
everyday life, than the “ antique ”’ design that may 
offer a superficial romantic attraction, but may also 
introduce heaviness and an effect of clumsy incon- 
gruity in modern surroundings. The past is rich 
in models and ideas for furnishing, but traditional 
styles should be thought of as guides for information 
rather than copies set for imitation. In looking at 
the past it is instructive to see what each phase of 
taste has contributed to furnishing, and this book 
will show in the first two parts the material available 
for the furnishing of the twentieth-century home. 
Part One will be concerned with the furniture 
produced during a period extending from early 
Tudor times to the decline and fall of design in the 
third decade of the nineteenth century. Through- 
out British furniture will be dealt with—that is, 
work carried out in the English tradition both here 
and in the United States. An important section of 
furniture design which is occasionally overlooked will 
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be included—namely, the developments of taste 
in the American colonies during the eighteenth 
century and the manner in which the English 
tradition was continued there in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century. This first part is con- 
cluded by chapters on woods used in furniture 
making, and the methods employed by “ makers ”’ 
of “old ”’ furniture. Part Two is concerned with 
the furniture that has been designed and made 
since the influence of William Morris began to 
elevate standards of taste from the mid-Victorian 
level. 

The final section is devoted to furnishing as a 
subject, and the exploration of its problems is 
simplified by the review of available designs that 
occupies Parts One and Two. 

In glancing at furniture produced during the last 
four centuries it is well to remember that there has 
been both good and bad work in the past, and that 
it matters very little, if at all, so far as appearance 
is concerned, whether a piece of furniture is a 
genuine antique or a faithful reproduction of an old 
model. The design of the article is the vital point. 
If antiques are desired only because they are an 
investment, then we are not furnishing; we are 
merely banking in terms of furniture. If antiques 
are acquired for the sake of having a collection, 
then a museum is our proper sphere of activity, not 
a house. Our ideas about modern furniture are not 
always clear. An “ original’’ design is not a mere 
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reshuffling of old conventions of ornament. Beauty 
is not contained in the embellishment of a design ; 
and it may be repeated that the design itself is 
the all-important matter, and with its character and 
practical usefulness should our judgment be con- 
cerned. Modern furniture as it is designed and 
made to-day is suited to the conditions, houses 
and people of to-day ; and the leading craftsmen and 
designers of the twentieth century are accomplished 
artists whose taste is cultivated without being 
tainted by “high-brow”’ snobbery. They are 
practical people working with a purpose, and their 
work expresses in every line the efficiency of its 
planning. 

We are apt to attribute infallibility to the de- 
signers of the generations behind us, but the last 
word in furniture making was not spoken in the 
eighteenth century. The development of design 
may suffer checks and periods of decadence, but - 
with adequate encouragement it should be pro- 
gressive, for to-day, with all the history of fur- 
nishing and furniture making to guide them, the 
limitless facilities offered by new processes and 
machinery, and the capacity to handle many forms 
of decorative work with ease and freedom, designers 
and craftsmen enjoy many opportunities for great 
achievement. As sections two and three will show, 
modern work is worth seeking out, and although 
the furniture of the twentieth century is not usually 
thought of as material for the collector, its excellence 
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for furnishing is beyond doubt, for it may be as- 
sociated with antique models without injury to the 
beauty and comfort of any room. 

Although collectors and collecting have been 
mentioned, it should be understood that this is not 
a handbook for would-be collectors of old furniture. 
The literature of furniture already includes an 
abundance of historical records, and those who wish 
to study in detail the history of the subject must 
refer to the works of such authorities as Herbert 
Cescinsky, Miss M. Jourdain, Percy MacQuoid and 
R. W. Symonds. The present volume has been 
planned to form a guide to the design of furniture 
old and new, and to present, both by illustrations 
and descriptions, an idea of the characteristic fur- 
nishing achievements of each period of good taste 
from 1500 to 1925. 


Some of the foregoing paragraphs have appeared 
in articles in The Graphic, and are included here 
by courtesy of the editor; and certain sections of 
Chapters III. and IV. in Part Three have been re- 
cast from articles in The Sphere, and acknowledg- 
ment must be made to the proprietors of that paper 
for permitting their inclusion. Mr E. J. Warne, 
who has brought to the making of the pen-and-ink 
illustrations the experience gained by many years 
of study both in Britain and the United States, 
has also put the author in his debt by reading and 
assisting in the revision of the typescript draft of 
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the book. The help of Mr Richard F. Bach, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has been 
invaluable in obtaining illustrations and data 
concerning the furniture of Duncan Phyfe, and 
acknowledgment is also due to Mr J. Henry 
Thomas for his help in procuring photographs 
of furniture by the late Ernest Gimson, and to 
Mr S. Gordon Russell for his assistance in obtaining 
many photographs of old and modern furniture. 
JOHN GLOAG. 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER I 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
BEGINNING OF COMFORT 


OUSES in Britain have had a curious his- 
He: and that history does not begin with 

the great halls of the Middle Ages. Even 
in Tudor times, when the arts of house building 
and furnishing were beginning to make headway, 
the standard of comfort was considerably below that 
established in the second, third and fourth centuries. 
From Romano-British_ times to the close of the 
fifteenth — 1 century _ this_ country _endured__housing 
conditions that _made-the-development-of—furniture 
craftsmanship impossible except-in--churches and 
those homes "of culture and education the monas- 
teries. Admiration has been lavished on thé fine old— 
homes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but - 
it is rather interesting to note that when Britain 
was a Roman province “ the better ‘ villas ’ of the 
Romanised British gentry were far in advance of 
anything that the Middle Ages could show, and 
were equal to the finest Elizabethan and Jacobean 
mansions in everything but their baths, in which 
they immeasurably outstripped not only them but 
all their successors down to the present day ; for 
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the bathroom of a modern gentleman’s house is 
as inferior in comfort and efficiency to the baths 
of an Ancient Briton in a.p. 300 as his roads and 
carts were inferior to our railways.”’ } 

It is probable that the process of rediscovering 
comfort and convenience in making and furnishing 
the house was not complete until the eighteenth 
century, the age of the modish craftsmen, when 
homes attained a super-Roman standard of luxury 
(always excepting the bath), and the cities and 
country seats of the land regained what they had 
lost thirteen hundred years before. The greatness 
of the set-back to civilisation in Britain caused 
by the breakdown of the Imperial Roman system 
may be gauged after a comparatively brief study 
of the ruins both of cities and great houses that 
have survived. The Roman remains in this country 
have been described and recorded by a number of 
able writers, and recently some interesting recon- 
structions of the early architectural character of 
two important cities, London and York, have been 
made.’ 

It was not until the beginning of the Tudor period 
that homes were gradually released from the limita- 
tions and discomforts incidental to an unsettled 
countryside which might at any moment be sub- 
jected to the ravages of private war. Medieval 


1 Roman Britain, by R. M. G. Collingwood, F.S.A., section 8, ‘“‘ Town 
and Country Life.”’ 

* Londinium, by Professor W. R. Lethaby, and Roman York, by 
Gordon Home. 
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times, with all their romance and colour, were 
essentially uncomfortable, and it was not until the 
centralisation of power in the monarchy finally 
repressed individual marauders that the land settled 
down to the fuller development and extension of 
civilisation. The picturesque figures of the nobles 
and their retainers, the mercenaries and brigands, 
and the thousand and one romantic disturbers 
of law and order at last lost their power, and 
the artificers and craftsmen were enabled to de- 
vote their talents to matters other than military, 
and to rear fair houses and palaces in the place 
of grim watch-towers and fortresses. Conditions 
of living, in the matter of security, began to ap- 
proach those established under the long-lost Pax 
Romana. 

At the close of the fifteenth century furniture had 
not gained avery high level of achievement so far 
as the provision of comfort, was ‘concerned. Chairs 
in those days -were an extravagant luxury largely 
cenfined to the palaces of Chureh-dignitaries, kings 


and those nobles who could spare sufficient ‘time 
from what: Shaw has called “‘ransom-gambling 
chivalry ”’ to cultivate the graces of life. For the 
most part people sat on chests and rough. benches.: 
Actually chairs took~twe-forms, one type being 
rather crude, solid_and_.throne-like, - atically 
uncomfortable, rigid and upright, the other type 
having more civilised” graciousness about it alté-, 
géther, being X-shaped, and as fabrics came into its 
Ae AAR eg es ~ S 31 
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making it brought the first suggestions of uphol- 
stery. Tables and forms had developed a certain 
importance as articles of furniture by the late 
fifteenth century, and oak sideboards and cupboards 
had also appeared. All this early Tudor work is 
stamped with the influence of ecclesiastical conven- 
tions of ornament; and this is perfectly natural 
when it is realised that the Church cradled the 
craftsmanship of England for centuries and absorbed 
all the activity of workers in wood and stone. The 
lines of the strong, well-made, somewhat rugged 
furniture of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries are essentially Gothic: The tracery of 
mediseval church windows appears on the ventilating 
panels of dole cupboards, standing cupboards and 
so forth, on chests and on_reading desks* and on 
the backs and sides of the throne-like chairs. There 
is another characteristic form of carved decoration 
associated with this period—namely, the linenfold 
panel. This decorative motif was introduced prob- 
ably from France in the latter part of the fifteenth 


1The X-shaped type of chair goes back to very early medizval 
days. One of the earliest-known examples is in the sacristy of York 
Cathedral. It is a lighter and more finished example than the earlier 
types of X-chair, which were heavy. As the woodwork of this par- 
ticular specimen has been left rough, it suggests that the frame was 
once entirely covered with material, possibly velvet. Another rather 
heavier type of X-shaped chair is preserved in Winchester Cathedral. 
This, too, is an early example. 

2The Victoria and Albert Museum contains an oak reading desk 
of late fifteenth-century origin which has a number of carved panels 
of tracery strongly suggestive of a row of church windows. 
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century, and, as its name indicates, was a con- 
ventionalised representation of folded linen capable 
of considerable variation. 

So we have in the opening of that great progres- 
sive phase of civilisation, which has witnessed the 
transition from the Middle Ages to the “ Scientific 
Commercial Age,’’ furniture, strong and simple in 
character, with a few conventional forms of orna-- 
ment, ent, articles made for_durability _and. use—rather 
than comfort or decorative effect. The constant 
chase after change, the breathless pursuit of furnish- 
ing fashions, had yet to ruffle the serenities of the 
craftsman’s life. 

Rooms at that time were certainly immune from 
unnecessary things. In Thomas Wright’s book, The 
Homes of Other Days, a list is quoted of the contents 
of a fifteenth-century parlour. It contained: ‘‘A 
hanging of worsted, red and green, a cupboard of 
ash-boards, a table and a pair of trestles, a branch 
of latten, and four lights, a pair of andirons, a pair 
of tongs, a form to sit upon, and a chair.”’ It is 
unlikely that great advances were made upon these 
standards during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, except in palaces, but it will be clearer 
to take the various articles that contributed to 
early Tudor furnishing and describe their principal 
features. 

Chests had been in existence for some centuries 
when Henry VII. came to the throne of England, 
and examples of thirteenth and fourteenth century 
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chests exist to-day.! Both in churches and houses 
they formed important items of furnishing and were 
the earliest independent receptacles. By the early 
sixteenth century they had developed into some- 
thing more than solid and rather clumsy boxes, and 
had acquired the dignity that is derived from skill 
in craftsmanship, and in addition to the accommo- 
dation they provided, both as receptacles and seats, 
were ornamental, for the panels of the front were 
often carved. This was not a sixteenth-century 
innovation however, for chests with roundels of 
chip-carving were made two hundred years before ; 
but more ability was expressed in the decoration of 
the later work, and carved panels were more general. 

The oak standing cupboard was in existence dur- 
ing the period between 1500 and 1550. Examples 
are extremely rare to-day, but it was a simple piece 
of furniture, the forerunner of the cabinet. Some- 
times it would have two or more doors with carved 
openwork panels; but such types are generally of 
interest only to the collector. Little can be drawn 
from this period for the furnishing of a twentieth- 
century house, for original pieces are almost beyond 
purchase by reason of their rarity, and although 
spurious pieces are fairly abundant they do not 
always figure as honest reproductions. Oak side- 
board tables made their appearance, and took the 


1 Several examples of pre-Tudor chests are illustrated in the 
second volume of Early English Furniture and Woodwork, by 
Herbert Cescinsky and Ernest R. Gribble. 
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form of a strong table with a cupboard immediately 
below the top, standing clear of the floor, leaving 
considerable space underneath. | 
Tables of the trestle type were used, but chests 
often did duty as tables. These trestle tables were 
at this time plain and serviceable designs, innocent 
of embellishment and very strong. Sometimes the 
ends that supported the top would be joined by 
horizontal members, stretchers, or if the table was 
very long there would be a central vertical support 
for the top. The ends presently changed from 
roughly shaped boards to legs, connected by a 
horizontal stretcher rail following the centre line of 
the table top, and steadied by cross-pieces, or feet, 
where they rested on the ground. The sideboard 
tables previously mentioned were four-legged 
articles, and seem to have gained their form from 
chests rather than from existing table designs. 
There are sixteenth-century tables with four legs (one 
at each corner), but during the opening decades the 
trestle type probably predominated in furnishing. 
For seats the householders of Tudor times had 
benches and stools, the ubiquitous chest and— 
more rarely—the X-shaped chairs referred to 
earlier. Beds were more highly developed than 
most things in those comfortless days. The four- 
poster was often of elaborate design, with a head of 
carved panels, posts enriched with carving, a tester 
and valance of embroidered material, and a coverlet 
of fine needlework also. The four-post bed, with its 
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heavy curtains which really transformed the bed 
into a separate chamber, was probably suggested 
by the curtained recesses or closets that formed 
sleeping places in Saxon days. But comfort had 
not made much progress before 1550, although the 
feather bed is said to have been introduced in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A passage 
in Harrison’s Description of England (1577-1587), a 
work rich in detailed pictures of everyday life in 
this country four hundred years ago, contains some 
instructive information on the subject of bedding : 
‘““The second is the great (although not generall) 
amendment of lodging, for, said they, our fathers, 
yea, and we ourselves also, have lien full oft upon 
straw pallets, on rough mats covered onlie with a 
sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain or hop- 
harlots (I use their owne termes), and a good round 
log under their heads instead of a bolster (or pillow). 
If it were so that our fathers or the good man of the 
house had within seven yeares after his marriage 
purchased a mattress or flockebed, and thereto a 
sacke of chaffe to rest his head upon, he thought 
himselfe to be as well lodged as the lord of the 
towne, that peradventure laie seldome in a bed of 
downe or whole fethers; so well were they con- 
tented with such base kind of furniture, which also 
is not verie much amended as yet in some parts 
of Bedfordshire, and elsewhere further off from our 
southerne parts. Pillowes, said they, were thought 
meet onlie for women in childbed ; as for servants, 
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if they had anie sheet above them, it was well, for 
seldome had they anie under their bodies, to keepe 
them from the pricking straws that ran oft through 
the canvas of the pallet and rased their hardened 
hides.” | 

Such austerities appal us, but to the generation 
that knew the fires of Smithfield, and was inured 
to such recognised official cruelties, the thought of 
their servants trying to sleep on a thousand and 
one needle-points of straw was no doubt quite un- 
disturbing. Possibly it was felt to be rather a good 
thing for the “‘ hardened hides ”’ of those in lowly 
station. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century a much 
richer standard of furnishing supplanted the rather 
severe forms of the early Tudor work. Although the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries removed the guiding 
hand of the Church from the development of arts 
and crafts, the Gothic tradition persisted through- 
out the Elizabethan period, and it was not until 
the seventeenth century that this tradition began 
to fade and lose its influence on ornament and the 
form of furniture. It is impossible to make sharp 
divisions between periods, because Elizabethan work 
Shades into Jacobean, and furniture produced in 
the closing years of the sixteenth century would 
not show any sharp distinction from that made in 
the reign of James I. 

The Renaissance which was remodelling thought 
and art in Europe did not affect the domestic art~ 
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and architecture of England very rapidly, although 
foreign influences met with official encouragement 
from the Court. Henry VII. invited Pietro Torri- 
giano to England, and he executed the wonderfully 
decorative tomb of that monarch in the Lady Chapel 
of Westminster Abbey, and was also commissioned 
by Henry VIII. to make a similar tomb. Torrigiano 
executed other work in the Abbey, and while these 
Royal works were in progress he visited Florence, 
to obtain skilled assistants. He failed to persuade 
Benvenuto Cellini to visit England—Cellini appar- 
ently thought the prospect of living among “ such 
beasts as the English’ altogether too horrible— 
but he certainly extended the idea of obtaining 
foreign craftsmen for helping the architectural 
impulses that were inspiring the rulers of England. 
Henry VIII. introduced many workers from the 
Continent, but the activities of those artists were 
concentrated on palaces such as Hampton Court and 
Nonesuch, and other great and ambitious schemes 
of architecture. Their influence and ideas spread 
only slowly, and while Henry VIII. patronised 
and developed art in this way, he dealt a terrible 
blow at the traditional art of England by looting 
the property of the Church, and making vagabonds 
of many skilled craftsmen by depriving them of 
their homes and their work. That prejudiced but 
penetrating historian, G. K. Chesterton, has called 
this act of Royal greed ‘‘ The Great Pillage,’’ a singu- 
larly apt description of the undignified grabbing of 
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land and treasure that everyone with the power, 
inclination and opportunity indulged in when the 
King had set the example. The Dissolution of 
the Monasteries certainly helped the growth of the 
foreign conventions of ornament that, originating 
in Italy, brought into England forms of decoration 
that were classic in character, and were not so new 
to the country as contemporary craftsmen supposed, 
for they were only rediscovering and reintroducing 
the ornamental work of the architects and craftsmen 
of the vanished Roman Empire. In Britain it had 
all happened before; the country and its culture 
had been “ Italianate ’”’ more effectively and natur- 
ally as a Roman province during those four hundred 
years of Roman rule; and now these classic ideas 
of form and embellishment were returning; but 
they were coming back to a country that with 
infinite patience, skill and labour had worked out 
and developed an art and an architecture of its 
own, something more moving and spiritual than 
the coldly correct classic forms, with their perfect 
proportion and established, ordered beauty. The 
result of the conflict between the artistic expression 
of two separate and distinct cultures may be found 
in the work of the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The furniture particularly shows how classic 
ornament, largely misunderstood and occasionally 
distorted, was adapted at first by the English crafts- 
men to suit the traditional character of their designs ; 
but later, in the closing years of the Elizabethan 
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period, we may trace the growing power of the 
classic influence, for craftsmen began to adapt the 
stern lines of their furniture to the more gracious 
and subtle qualities inherent in the inspiration of 
the Renaissance. 

That gifted writer, Lisle March Phillipps, in The 
Works of Man, points out that “Isolated and cut 
off from Europe, and especially from Italy, it is 
no wonder that the steps by which the English were 
induced to adopt Renaissance ideas were slower and 
more uncertain than was the case in other countries. 
This being so, no wonder too that the spaciousness 
in architecture which goes with ideas should have 
been equally reluctantly admitted.” And, still com- 
menting on the rise of the Renaissance, he writes : 
‘““ We must not be put off by those plausible words 
‘taste’ and ‘ fashion,’ nor think that the character 
of all architecture resides in acanthus leaves and 
pilasters. We must penetrate beneath taste and 
fashion to the mind of the age on the one hand, 
and we must look beyond ornament and detail to the 
main proportions of the architecture on the other.” 
The furniture maker has often been the retainer 
of the architect until, in the nineteenth century, 
“there arose a new class, who discovered the cheap, 
and foresaw fortune in the facture of the sham,” as 
Whistler phrased it; and the slowness with which 
the Renaissance influences were assimilated in 
English architecture set the pace of the furniture 
craftsman’s realisation of change. It is good advice 
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to look below those surface things, taste and fashion, 
and to obtain a glimpse of the mind of a period, 
and in the study of furniture design in any country 
something of that country’s manners and morality 
may .be viewed, for furniture has always reflected 
life very” vividly when craftsmen have attained a 
high standard of workmanship ¢ and are re sufficiently 
skilful and inventive. 

The Etizabethan period was remarkable for the 
rapid growth of commerce and consequent increase 
of national wealth. Many of the adventurings of the 
great sailors were remunerative as well as romantic, 
and the merchants prospered, the gentler arts 
flourished, and life was richer and altogether more 
varied by the close of the sixteenth century; and 
this new wealth of comfort was not exclusive. The 
Court and the aristocracy proclaimed the changes 
in a flowery outburst of magnificent costume, but 
the merchants and traders were less spectacular 
and more practical in their manner of expressing 
prosperity. A quoted description (1570) in Thomas 
Wright’s The Homes of Other Days deals with the 
furnishing of a wealthy alderman’s hall, and mention 
is made of “‘two tables with carpets [t.e. table 
covers], three forms, one dozen cushions, half-a-dozen 
green cushions, one chair, and one little chair.” 
Comfort in the home had been.reborn, and while 
the gentlemen adventurers with their fine manners 
and high courage and the overdressed courtiers 
and the wonderful Queen pose and strut down to 
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posterity, humbler folk were founding the tradition 
that has culminated in the deeply sprung, perfectly 
upholstered easy-chairs of the twentieth century. 
In_a more magnificent way attention was given to 
the development of comfort in the palace, and an 
“exotic flourish of luxurious furnishing marks the 
closing yéars of the sixteenth century. The X-shaped 
chair acquired a. new dignity, and generously 
cushioned, upholstered in velvet, trimmed with 
fringes and tassels, it was companioned by an early 
form of settee, and perhaps an upholstered stool ; 

“but such articles were extremely rare, and, like the 
famous examples from Knole Park, are not repre- 
sentative of the general furnishing standards of the 
period. 

Costume was not without its effect on the form 
of furniture. Dion Clayton Calthrop in his work on 
English Costume describes in some detail the attiring 
of Queen Elizabeth, and after the great farthingale 
has been adjusted, and when she has chosen an 
undergown, “she then puts on several linen petti- 
coats, one over another, to give the required fulness 
to her figure ; and then comes the stiffly embroidered 
undergown. . . . With great. care she seats herself 
on a broad chair... .’’ And those last words-are 
.very significant, for they mark very.clearly the. in- 
fluence of the dress designer and tailor on the work 
of the furniture maker: At the close of the period 
the “‘ Farthingale Chair’’-has appeared, the first 
single chair—for-- oe volume of that . 
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extravagantly ridiculous garment, the farthingale, 
cannot be disturbed by arms, so the arms go, and 
the chair becomes a mere perch for the imitator of 
the bird of paradise, A stool would be more ac- 
ceptable still to a lady so attired, for there would 
be no back to be considered and avoided—as far 
as possible—when the decorative creature would be 
seated. 

But chairs were not the only articles that changed. 
Luxurious ideals were not expressed by cushions 
alone. Tables and chests, beds and cupboards all 
acquired a richer finish, and in some cases were 
over-ornamented with grossly caricatured classic 
motifs. We can regard the work of this time from 
two points: if we are admirers of classic decoration, 
the finished and exquisite beauty of Greek and 
Roman ornament, then the thousand and one dis- 
tortions of such ornamental forms that were made 
in the name of enrichment on the furniture of late 
Elizabethan times can only provoke pain; but if 
the embellishment of Elizabethan furniture is looked 
upon as the free and graceful expression of a crafts- 
man’s developing skill, if the vigour of the ornament 
is appreciated and the source of its inspiration for- 
gotten, then we can see, untroubled by academic 
spectacles, the very real beauty of such work. Even 
the melon-bulb legs of the heavy oak tables, crowned 
by a quaint rendering of an Ionic capital and laced 
over by sprawling acanthus leaves, are richly de- 
corative in a bold and vital fashion. Later, in the 
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long period of oak furniture making, embellishment 
was to gain a refinement, a reticence, that brought 
new dignities to the fashioning of tables, chests and 
beds; but those first essays in the adaptation of 
Renaissance forms were possibly somewhat profuse. 
The oak bedsteads in particular suffered from a 
complex garment of carving. The posts would be 
bulbous suggestions of Ionic columns on tall bases, 
every scrap of space being carved in low relief; the 
frieze and tester would be loaded with decorative 
carving ; arcaded panels separated by carved 
figures and crowded with ornamental devices would 
appear on the head of the bed: the simple early 
Tudor beds, with their slender posts ornamented 
with a little chip-carving, were replaced by these 
overpoweringly ornate indications of national well- 
being. 

A country hurried into wealth cannot always 
be assured of educated taste, because wealth has a 
habit of getting into bad company. But at least 
the growing wealth of the commercial community 
in the late sixteenth century did not betray them 
into the folly of accumulating unnecessary things ; 
their necessary things were perhaps too florid in 
character, a state of affairs that a later generation 
was destined to cure, but they never overcrowded 
their rooms with the furnishing futilities that a 
respectable city gentleman of 1860 would demand 
in a well-appointed house. Furnishing in England 
kept in touch with realities until the latter half of 
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the eighteenth century, and Elizabethan furniture 
was fundamentally utilitarian. Function was_un- 
impeded by embellishment, 

Carving was not the only method of ornamenta- 
tion employed by the late sixteenth-century crafts- 
men. Inlaid marquetry was used for friezes and 
panels, and holly and sycamore were sunk in an 
oak ground, but the standard of finish was not very 
high, except in the case of what have been called 
** Nonesuch ”’ chests, which were elaborate examples 
of marquetry having extremely decorative panels 
on the front with representations of the famous 
palace of Nonesuch. But it cannot be stated with 
any certainty that Nonesuch chests are of English 
workmanship. 
ing extended in many comfortable and Biniern 
directions. Well-made furniture, chiefly of oak, 
although occasionally of elm, ash or, more rarely, 
walnut, was available ; and_the. palace-no-tonger 
absorbed the entire energy. and. acs aetna 
craftsmen. 
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STUART LUXURY AND PURITAN PLAINNESS 


ARLY in the seventeenth century England. 
‘énjoyed a period that favoured the growth of 
luxury .and. produced. a .wealth of decorative 
things in palaces and great houses. It was before 
the Puritans-enforced the old doctrine, so comfort- 
ing to the unimaginative, that art is allied with sin 
and that beauty is the servant of Satan. Upholstery 
did not develop very rapidly, but the whole character 
of furnishing became rictier : fine fabrics, elaborate 
ornamentation, and the decorative atmosphere that. 
may be derived from good colour and skilful carving, 
all “assisted the attainment of standards that were 
passionately luxtirjious. Everything was just a shade 
more elaborate than it had been in the previous 
decade—for example, the fringes that trimmed the 
rare upholstered X-shaped chairs of the latter part 
of Elizabeth’s reign were straight, with velvet or 
knotted edging, but in the days of James I. they 
were inclined to be a little more complicated in the 
way they were made up, although they were still 
straight. 
The Court definitely encouraged progress in the 
arts that were obviously in the. service of comfort 
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and luxurious living. James I. founded at Mortlake 
the tapestry works where, under the direction of 
Sir Francis Crane, a number of foreign craftsmen 
were employed.' In 1614 the King appointed as 
Surveyor of Works that great architect, Inigo Jones, 
who was destined to bring to English building an 
expressive interpretation of classic forms, and who 
paved the way for Sir Christopher Wren. Domestic 
architecture in England in those opening decades of 
the seventeenth century was the work of men whose 
ideas were blossoming a little wildly perhaps, as was 
only natural in craftsmen who were but a couple of 
generations away from fortification and its crippling 
limits. 

As Mr Stanley C. Ramsey writes in his essay on 
Inigo Jones in the volume devoted to that archi- 
tect in Masters of Architecture: “The simple and 
homely Tudor work of Henry VIITI.’s time had given 
place to those extravagant and bizarre buildings of 
Elizabeth. Woollaton, Longleat, Audley End and 
- Hatfield—those picturesque but ill-considered piles 
of the new aristocracy of law and commerce, with 
their adventitious trimmings of Germanic ornament 

Mortlake Tapestry House exists to-day in a narrow passage 
leading from Mortlake High Street to the Thames towing-path. It 
bears an interesting inscription to this effect: ‘*‘ Mortlake Tapestry 
House. In this building was carried on the famous tapestry manu- 
facture which was introduced into England and established here 
about 1619 by Sir Francis Crane, Knight, under the patronage of 
King James I. It was continued during the reign of King Charles I., 


who acquired the property and bought the celebrated cartoons of 
Raphael in order to be copied here. Restored 1877.” 
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—had in their turn been superseded by the more 
sober but still indeterminate Jacobean buildings.”’ 
The same indeterminate spirit actuated the furniture 
craftsmen. They experimented with various forms 
of ornament ; they overloaded here, refined there, 
and occasionally brought to light some new idea, 
such as the clumsy forerunner of the gate-leg table. 
The draw table was known in the late Elizabethan 
period, and the reign of James I. was to see an 
extensive development of tables with fixed tops, 
having according to their length six or eight legs 
instead of the four bulbous supports of the late 
sixteenth-century draw table. Tables had carved 
friezes as well as carved bulb legs, and sometimes 
the friezes were inlaid; the buffet and the Court 
cupboard carried a burden of embellishment; 
chairs of oak, simple enough in form, consisting 
of plain, turned front legs, plain, square-sectioned 
back legs and rails, unshaped seat and sloping back, 
also contributed to the rich effect of rooms, for the 
backs and heads were carved with panels of vigorous 
design : sometimes an arcaded panel would contain 
a figure, or a square panel would be filled by some 
floral motif, inlaid patternings occasionally taking 
the place of carving. All furniture thus aequired 
a wonderful decorative richness, and it appeared 
against backgrounds of panelling that. were almiost 
barbaric in their elaboration. Beds retained their 
ornate characteristics, and the heads in particular 
attracted the really imaginative craftsmen of the 
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AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CHEST AND TWO JOINT STOOLS OF THE 
SAME PERIOD, 
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time, for they unloaded a wealth of grotesque fancy 
upon the enrichment of the bed head; the posts 
at the foot supporting the tester also came in for 
a share of lavish carving, but generally speaking 
there was more dignity in the design of these massive 
pieces of furniture after the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign. It may have been the first stirrings of a 
newly awakened sense of proportion, but presently 
the liveliness and complexity of Elizabethan em- 
bellishment were sobered by certain touches of 
severity. A greater measure of understanding in 
the matter of decorative values is apparent. The 
craftsmen were becoming craft-conscious, and con- 
sequently their work did not reflect the instinctive 
love of ornament that in early Tudor times was 
expressed with such effortless competence. Foreign 
craftsmen and their ideas had entombed in a 
sepulchre of classic design the Gothic tradition of 
the English craftsman. The makers of furniture in 
England learned much from the architects who dis- 
tinguished the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
with fine buildings inspired by classic models, and 
by the opening years of the eighteenth century they 
had learned a great lesson in fine proportion, dignity 
and graciousness of form. In mentioning the Re- 
naissance in his book, Form and Colour, Lisle March 
Phillipps points out that from this point of modern 
civilisation’s development “there ensues immedi- 
ately that lopsidedness of progress from which we 
still suffer. The intellectual idea was vigorously 
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cultivated, the emotional dropped. The reason 
Renaissance culture affects only the surface of life 
is that, in renouncing the spiritual element, it re- 
nounced the popular element, the element which 
forms the connecting link between art and the 
national life. It renounced this in order to promote 
the idea of art as a matter of culture andthe 
perquisite of an exclusive and privileged minority~ 
Henceforth the national life lost the pleasure which 
it can derive from art, while art lost the robustness 
and sincerity which it dertves from life.” But in 
furniture making sincerity was retained for some 
generations ; things were made honestly for a pur- 
pose until fashion destroyed such straightforward 
simplicity of manufacture and demanded useless 
trifles and a galaxy of ornamental, unnecessary 
things. 

A room of about 1620 in the home of a wealthy 
merchant would not be thronged with articles that 
contributed decorative qualities and nothing else 
to the comfort of the furnishing. In a dining- 
room of this time there might be a new buffet, 
but a standing cupboard of the previous generation 
might serve as a receptacle instead ; there would be 
a long table with six legs, and although chairs were 
commoner, it is improbable that more than two— 
one for the master and the other for the mistress of 
the household—would find place in the room ; joint 
stools and benches must content the family. Many 
people in picturing a room of any period visualise 
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a furnishing scheme which represents in every detail 
the particular work of that period; but there has 
“never been a Period room of that kind except in 
‘the fashionable home of some Georgian grandee ; 
certainly the early seventeenth-century home of 
the prosperous merchant would not be without 
survivals of furniture from the whole Tudor period. 
The joiner’s work of that day was intended to out- 
last a human lifetime, and chests especially would 
be in use generation after generation, their colour 
gaining in depth and mellowness with every year. 

“From the death of Queen Elizabeth to the estab- - 
lishment of the Commonwealth furniture making 
developed in two separate ways. The extravagant 
and extremely luxurious work grew up in the palace 
and the great house, although the wealthy aristoc-_ 
racy and the Court did not, as we have mentioned, 
absorb all the skilled craftsmanship of the country ; 
but this form of furnishing was arrested by the 
coming of the Commonwealth. The other type of 
furnishing was not dependent upon costly fabrics, 
velvets, brocades and fine silks for its richness, but 
gained a subtle effect of light and shade, a sparkle 
and a glowing beauty, from the manner in which 
plain surfaces were decorated. Ormament was 
applied, having been carved, turned or moulded to 
produce an effect of high relief. Geometrical pat- 
ternings appear; strapwork is already familiar in 
the decoration of the period, and fretwork, bosses 
and split-balusters are all applied to panelling and 
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ANOTHEK OAK COURT, CUPBOARD SLIGHTLY EARLIER 
IN PERIOD THAN THAT SHOWN ON PAGE 59. 
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furniture in a variety of fashions ; but the classical 
manner develops more strongly in connection with 
interior decoration than with furniture. 

Turning was favoured by the Puritans, and, 
although their_militant simplicity made ornament 
altogether_abborrent to their minds, turning was 
evidently not regarded as being sinfully suggestive 
af the pomps and vanities of mortal life. The 
Commonwealth witnessed a great revival of turned 
work, and bobbin and spiral turning brings a new 
grace ‘to the legs and stretchers of chairs and tables. 
It'is a pleasing paradox-that the Puritans, with all. 
their austere simplicity, should have been responsible 
for the making of the. most comfortable chairs that 
had, so far, graced English furnishing. Upholstery 
in the sense of cushioned seats and padded backs 
was banned, but the back and seat of a Crom- 
wellian chair would be formed by a thick hide being 
stretched over the fre framework. 

Furniture was acquiring fresh and more con- 
venient forms year by year in the seventeenth 
century. The mule chest is the first indication of 
the chest of drawers, for it is a chest mounted on a 
base in which one or two drawers are fitted. Smalb 
tables with drawers immediately below the top are 
made, light, useful designs in oak, yew and some- 
times in fruit woods; box and cupboard tables 
in oak add to the accommodation of the Crom- 
wellian home, and gate-leg tables have become more 
common. 
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There is a family resemblance between the furni- 
ture of the Jacobean or early Stuart period, the 
Cromwellian and the Restoration models. Country 
craftsmen continued to make the strong and simple 
things of oak that are associated with the first three- 
quarters of the seventeenth century for a couple of 
generations or more. Changes came only gradually. 
But the Puritan in checking extravagant fashions 
and insisting upon simplicity performed a great 
service for furniture design. He is a much-abused 
figure, and generally he is bracketed with Henry 
VIII. as a destroyer of Church property ; but the 
Puritan was a much more menacing and dangerous 
destroyer than Henry VIII., for the monarch was 
actuated by greed, by the urge of empty coffers 
—an old complaint of kings—whereas the Puritan 
was destructive by conviction, for he felt in all 
sincerity that ornament was wrong and harmful to 
the sort of life he idealised. Both in England and 
the American settlements the value of. simplicity 
was expressed by the workers in wood. But in 
America, Nicholas Disbrowe,! a maker of chests, 


1 Nicholas Disbrowe was born at Walden, Essex, in England, 
about 1612-1618, and was the son of a joiner—available records 
reveal this information (see The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, volume xviii., No. 5, pp. 118 to 128; article by 
Luke Vincent Lockwood on Nicholas Disbrowe)—and in 1689 he was 
living in Burr Street, Hartford, Connecticut. In the article referred 
to above Mr Lockwood states that ‘‘ Disbrowe was no ordinary 
carver. The distinguishing features of his designs are the undulating 
bands with tulips flowing from the styles to the rails without break, 
the use of the tulip and leaf in great variety of combinations, and 
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was embellishing his work in a manner that was 
intensely individual, and the undulating lines of 
his ornament, the flowing ease of it, were unlike 
contemporary English work. Cromwellian craftsmen 
were not injured by their enforced abstinence from 
elaboration. The period had a refining effect upon 
furniture making, and although the Restoration 
saw much energy lavishéd upon the production of 
ornate things, the lessons of reticence Wwere_not 
wasted, and the Puritan all unknowingly helped 
that which he despised with all the scornful zeal 
of a religious fanatic—Art. | 

particularly a stem with tulips and leaves attached to the sides and 
top. His designs were carefully worked out to fit the individual 
piece, and he shows much originality in adapting the tulip design to 


meet the conditions as he found them, no two pieces being identical.” 
Disbrowe died at Hartford in 1688. 
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AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COUNTRY MADE DRESSER IN OAK AND ELM. 
THE ORIGINAL BRASS DRAWER HANDLES HAVE BEEN REMOVED EXCEPT IN 
THE CASE OF THE DRAWER ABOVE THE CENTRAL CUPBOARD. 
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CHAPTER III 


FORTY YEARS OF CHANGE AND FOREIGN 
INFLUENCE 


HARLES II. during his exile had spent 
- much of his time in Holland, and had ac- 
quired a taste for decorative furniture that 
the English craftsman was unable to satisfy. So 
with the Restoration begins another period of 
change. It is the time in which the furniture maker 
of the town becomes a more important figure: 
presently he is to acquire a fashionable reputation. 
In the eighteenth century he is destined to attract 
as much attention as the modish tailor or portrait 
painter, but at the moment he is absorbing ideas 
from clever foreign workers, and his country contem- 
poraries are following his lead—ten or fifteen years 
late, but quite definitely accepting his guidance in 
the form and embellishment of furniture. 

The early years of the Restoration did not affect 
the country craftsmen greatly. They continued to 
produce the plain, strong tables and chairs, settles 
and stools, and all the household furnishings that 
were established and improved during the Crom- 
wellian period. But freed from the supervision of 
Puritan officialism they suffered a reaction in the 
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matter of ornament, and inclined to extravagance. 
Carving reappears, and inlaid decoration sparkles on 
the chests and cupboards; but althou; usion 
has been. substituted ‘for plainness;the elaborate 
work of this later Stuart period is not so complicated 
and. ‘fussy. as the late _Elizabethan_and Jacobean 
furniture; it indicates far. greater_knowledge of 
decorative effect, and the clarifying _ influence 0 of 
those years-of Puritan 1 restraint 1s apparent in a new 
quality of gracefulness. Localities began to impress 
themselves on furniture design, and certain counties 
produced articles in a special manner._The York- 
shire chair is a good illustration of this type of 
furniture, and represents the first chair design with 
an open back with cross rails joining the back 
uprights. The Lancashire chair is also a distinctive 
type. The back is framed with a decorative cresting 
of carving on the top rail, and a solid panel fills the 
frame of the back, a panel that was generally carved 
in low relief although occasionally left plain; Sussex, 
Somerset and Hertfordshire were represented_by _ 
chair types, but the most pronounced types are 
those of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

“Oak had been the principal material of furniture 
makers during the first sixty years ef the seventeenth 
century, and ash, elm, yew and fruit woods, such as 
- apple, were also employed, but it was not until 
the Restoration that walnut was used extensively. 
This beautiful wood had been used in France, Spain 
and Italy many years before English craftsmen 
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adopted it for furniture, and save for a few rare 
examples! the appearance of walnut furniture 
coincides with the end of the Commonwealth. 

The foreign influences that were introduced .dur- 
ing the forty years that passed from the Restora- 
tion to the end of the seventeenth century effected 
considerable changes in the form of furniture. 
Charles II. married Catherine of Braganza, and 
many articles of furniture express Portuguese taste 
as a result of this alliance with the fashions of a 
foreign Court ; the growing power of Dutch taste 
was also brought to bear on the work of English 
craftsmen, and when Louis XIV. with a gesture 
of pious intolerance doomed innumerable skilled 
craftsmen to exile by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes he impoverished France commercially and 
certainly enriched England, for many Huguenot 
workers settled down in English surroundings and 
another source of foreign ideas came into being. 
But generally it was the fashionable taste of the 
Court, and the social life that fluttered about the 
Royal palaces, that determined the modes of furnish- 
ing and decoration, and in these artificial settings, 
divorced from the real life of the land, crazes were 
started that ultimately touched even the humblest 
homes. The craze for Oriental things that was to 
grow and spread for a hundred years began in the 


1 There is a late sixteenth-century double-tier sideboard of walnut 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; it is a very elaborate piece, 
the frieze and the base rail being inlaid, and the bulbs supporting 
the central shelf and top are richly carved. 
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THE UPPER ILLUSTRATION SHOWS AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

CHEST WITH A CARVED TOP RAIL AND INLAID PANELS; A STICK BACK 

CHAIR IN ELM AND YEW IS ALSO SHOWN. BELOW IS A LATE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY CUPBOARD IN OAK. 
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latter part of the century, and after the Restoration 
lace uer_ cabinets, “and rare | Chinese. and Japanese 
work, were imitated. For some years such work had 
been. imported, but so strongly bad the taste for. it 
developed that in 1688 a book was published under 
the title of A Treatise of Japaning and Varnishing, 
the authors being John Stalker and George Parker. 
The work was not exactly modest in its claims, 
and after the title it is stated that in the matter of 
‘‘ Japaning ”’ and “‘ Varnishing ”’ the volume reveals 
‘‘the Compleat Discovery of those arts, with the 
best way of making all sorts of Varnish for Japan, 
Wood, Prints and Pictures, the Method of Guilding, 
Burnishing, and Lackering, with the Art of Guilding, 
Separating and Refining Metals.” 

The decoration of furniture with marquetry is 
another feature of fhe growing elaboration of taste 
and the skilful workmanship which developed as 
a consequence. The enrichment of furniture with 
inlaid lines and patternings was practised by Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean craftsmen, but the special 
‘decorative craft that was imported from Holland 
about the eighth decade of the seventeenth century 
differed radically from the earlier English work, for 
this: Dutch marquetry was carried out completely 
with veneers, and was not an inlay of small pieces or 
strips of wood into a solid foundation. The craft of 
marquetry came to England as a highly finished, 
completely developed method of decoration—all. 
the crudities of early experimenting had been left 
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behind in Holland—and the appearance of such a 
fashionable and greatly skilled treatment for cabinet 
work accelerated the separation of the town from 
the country craftsmen. Dutch immigrants who 
were accomplished cabinet makers were extremely 
influential, and a growing appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of soft and subtle curves marks the progress 
of the final third of the century. The squareness 
of the traditional English work, the vigorous lines 
that were the last heritage of the long-dead Gothic 
artificers, were finally submerged by the taste of the 
towns, although a few country localities preserved 
those older methods both in building and wood- 
working, and some have survived even to the twen- 
tieth century, for to-day in certain West Country 
districts, in little villages of grey stone that lie in 
the hollows and sheltered valleys of the Cotswolds, 
are men who can build cottages that are quite un- 
consciously traditional in character, with the graceful 
but strong stone mullioned windows of Tudor times, 
and the straightforward simplicity of the Tudor 
builder. 

In the William and Mary period two important 
personal influences were stimulating and educating 
taste, and the work of Sir Christopher Wren and 
Daniel Marot is so important that some under- 
standing of its quality and character is essential if a 
clear view is to be gained of the taste of the period 
as a whole. Sir Christopher Wren was that rare 
combination, a mathematician and an artist, and 
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also something of a humorist if the story about the 
building of the town hall at Windsor is true—and 
there is no reason why legends should always ex- 
perience abrupt dismissal because they are legends. 
The Windsor town hall was built in 1688, with a 
commodious ground-floor space which did duty as 
a corn exchange, the first floor being occupied by 
the great hall. As ignorance and self-sufficiency 
have apparently always been considered good quali- 
fications for civic dignities, the town councillors 
(or rather burghers) of Windsor in that remote time 
naturally sought to instruct the designer of St Paul’s 
in elementary architecture. The beams he had put 
in to support the floor of the great hall were not, 
they declared, strong enough to support the weight 
that they would have to bear. The walls would 
collapse; the beams would break, and so forth 
and so on. Wren’s method of dealing with such 
complacent idiocy was tactful, but enriched with the 
ironic touch that denotes long vision and sly humour. 
He told the burghers that he would place columns 
as additional supports where the beams intersected ; 
and he did, but he built them a matter of two inches 
short, and there they have stood below the ceiling 
they were supposed to support for more than two 
centuries, a lasting monument to the triumph of 
technical ability over timorous absurdity. 

Wren carried on and developed the classical taste 
that Inigo Jones had expressed in his work, and as 
1 See Sir Christopher Wren, by Lena Milman, chap. xiii., p. 192. 
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a maker of churches and palaces he left a lasting 
mark upon the architecture of his own time, and 
stimulated and enriched the inspiration of the 
generation of architects that followed him. In 
establishing a. widespread regard for the beauty of 
correct proportions in classic architecture he did 
much towards the final abolition of caricature both 
in decoration and furniture making, and the exact 
significance of the influence of real knowledge of 
the proportions of classic architecture may be judged 

y comparing some such piece as the writing 
cabinet of early eighteenth-century origin signed, 
‘*Samuel Bennett, London, Fecit,’’ that was ac- 
quired by the Victoria and Albert Museum in June 
1924, and which is strongly architectural. in charac- 
ter, the upper part being framed with fluted pilasters 
and panels of inlaid ornament, with any of the 
__ early seventeenth- century four-post beds in_which 

architectural features are introduced and handled 
without sympathy or knowledge of the balance and 
exquisite proportion of classic architecture. The 
Samuel Bennett cabinet could not possibly have 
been produced by a craftsman who had not en- 
joyed the advantages of education and example in 
architecture and decoration. | 

It was particularly fortunate for taste in Britain 
that a man of Wren’s accomplishments and wide 
knowledge should have been given the opportunity 
of influencing the ideas of his time with so much 
fine work. Evelyn has given us an occasional 
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glimpse of Wren as a young man; he is referred to 
as “that miracle of a youth, Mr Christopher Wren, 
nephew of the Bishop of Ely,’ and in the entry of 
his Diary for 18th July 1654 we have the following 
picture, not without its interest if we would know 
something of Wren’s special genius, and the early 
surroundings in which it was developed: “ We all 
din’d at that most obliging and universally-curious 
Dr Wilkins’s, at Wadham College. He was the first 
who shew’d me the transparent apiaries, which he 
had built like castles and palaces, and so order’d them 
one upon another as to take the hony without de- 
stroying the bees. These were adorn’d with a variety 
of dials, little statues, vanes, &c., and he was so 
aboundantly civil, as finding me pleas’d with them, 
to present me with one of the hives which he 
had empty, and which I afterwards had in my 
garden at Sayes Court, where it continu’d many 
years, and which his Majestie came on purpose to 
see and contemplate with much satisfaction. He 
had also contriv’d an hollow statue which gave a 
voice and utter’d words, by a long conceal’d pipe 
that went to its mouth, whilst one speaks through 
it at a good distance. He had above in his lodgings 
and gallery variety of shadows, dyals, perspectives, 
and many other artificial, mathematical, and 
magical curiosities, a way-wiser, a thermometer, 
@ monstrous magnet, conic and other sections, a 
ballance on a demi-circle, most of them of his owne 
and that prodigious young scholar Mr Chr. Wren, 
80 
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who presented me with a piece of white marble, 
which he had stain’d with a lively red very deepe, 
as beautiful as if it had ben natural.”’ 

It was Evelyn who discovered Grinling Gibbons 
“by meere accident as I was walking neere a poore 
solitary thatched house, in a field in our parish, 
neere Sayes Court.’”’ Evelyn was _ considerably 
impressed with the gifts of this brilliant carver and 
brought his work to the notice of Charles II. The 
King was pleased to inspect a specimen of Gibbon’s 
carving, in the shape of a large “cartoon or 
crucifix of Tintoret,”’ and no sooner had His Majesty 
“cast his eye on the work but he was astonish’d 
at the curiositie of it, and having consider’d it a 
long time and discours’d with Mr Gibbon .. . he 
commanded it should be immediately carried to the 
Queenes side to shew her.”’ The Queen admired the 
work greatly in her husband’s presence, but after- 
wards seemed inclined to be swayed by the views 
of one Madame de Boord, whom Evelyn describes 
somewhat unkindly as “‘a French pedling woman 
. . . who us‘d to bring peticoates and fanns, and 
baubles out of France to the Ladys.” This French 
lady found it impossible to resist the temptation 
to become an amateur art critic and discoursed on 
the carving to the intense rritation of Evelyn, who 
writes with engaging frankness on the subject, say- 
ing that Madame de Boord ‘began to find fault 
with severall things in the worke, which she under- 
stood no more than an asse or a monkey, so as 
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in a kind of indignation, I caused the person who 
_ brought it to carry it back to the chamber, finding 
the Queene so much govern’d by an ignorant 
French woman.” However, Evelyn records that, 
“His Majesty’s Surveyor, Mr Wren, faithfully 
promis’d me to employ him.’’ And so the scholarly 
dignity of Wren’s work gains much wonderful en- 
richment from a carver and artist of outstanding 
genius. Evelyn was writing his comments on a 
Queen’s weakness in listening to a foolish critic in 
1671, and sixteen years later he records a triumph 
for Grinling Gibbons, for he describes (24th January 
1687) how he saw “the Queenes new apartment 
at Whitehall, with her new bed, the embrodery of 
which cost £3000. The carving about the chimney- 
piece, by Gibbons, is incomparable.” But it was not 
for Catherine of Braganza that this ‘‘ incomparable ”’ 
work was executed, but for Mary of Modena, the 
beautiful consort of James II., whose fine manners 
and personal beauty were reflected by her taste and 
choice of surroundings. 

While Wren was giving to dike architecture of 
Britain the inspiration of his taste and scholarship, 
and Gibbons was embellishing buildings and rooms 
and furniture, Oriental, Dutch and French influences 
were gaining ground, and an entry in Evelyn’s 
Diary on 80th July 1682 is singularly informative 
in its description of a home of the period: ‘‘ Went 
to visit our good neighbour Mr Bohun (Lea, Kent) 
whose whole house is a cabinet of all elegancies, 
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especially Indian; in the hall are contrivances of 
Japan skreens instead of wainscot; and there is 
an excellent pendule clock inclos’d in the curious 
flower-work of Mr Gibbons in the middle of the 
vestibule. The landskips of the skreens represent 
the manner of living, and country of the Chinese. 
But above all, his lady’s cabinet is adorn’d on the 
fret, ceiling, and chimney-piece, with Mr Gibbons’ 
best carving. There are also some of Streeter’s best 
paintings, and many rich curiosities of gold and 
silver as growing in the mines.”’ There is more 
than a suggestion of profusion about this sketch of 
a country home, but Mr Bohun was a rich Spanish 
merchant given to the collecting of curiosities, so 
possibly his taste was a trifle exotic. Another 
description of Evelyn’s indicates one aspect of the 
taste that prevailed at the Court when Charles II. 
and his frail but rapacious ladies ruled society. The 
latter part of the entry, dated 4th October 1683, 
reads thus: “Following his Majesty this morning 
thro’ the gallerie, I went, with the few who attended 
him, into the Dutchesse of Portsmouth’s dressing 
roome within her bed-chamber, where she was in 
her morning loose garment, her maids combing her, 
newly out of her bed, his Majesty and the gallants 
standing about her; but that which engag’d my 
curiosity was the rich and splendid furniture of 
this woman’s apartment, now twice or thrice pull’d 
down and rebuilt to satisfie her prodigal and 
expensive pleasures, whilst her Majestys dos not 
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exceede some gentlemen’s ladies in furniture and 
accommodation. Here I saw the new fabriq of 
French tapissry, for designe, tendernesse of worke, 
and incomparable imitation of the best paintings, 
beyond any thing I had ever beheld. Some pieces 
had Versailles, St Germain’s, and other palaces 
of the French King, with huntings, figures, and 
landskips, exotiq fowls, and all to the life rarely 
don. Then for Japan cabinets, screenes, pendule 
clocks, greate vases of wrought plate, tables, stands, 
chimney furniture, sconces, branches, braseras, &c., 
all of massive silver, and out of number, besides 
some of her Majesty’s best paintings.”’? The writer 
of that description was keenly sensible to the 
screaming vulgarity of all the splendour and display 
that formed the setting of the ladies whom the King 
delighted to honour. The two sentences with which 
he ends the entry have something of the clean 
health of Puritan idealism in them, before Puritan- 
ism had degenerated into destructive fanaticism : 
“* Surfeiting of this, I din’d at Sir Stephen Fox’s, 
and went contented home to my poor but quiet 
villa. What contentment can there be in the riches 
and splendor of this world, if purchas’d with vice 
and dishonour!”’ It is to one of Charles IT.’s mis- 
tresses that we owe the loss of a wonderful palace, 
enriched by the workmanship that Henry VIII. had 
encouraged, for in 1671 the King granted Nonesuch, 
at Cheam, in Surrey, to George, Lord Grandison, 
and Henry Brouncker, in trust for the Duchess of 
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Cleveland. Although this woman had settled on her 
an annual income of £4700 from the Post Office, as 
well as other sums that she obtained by gifts and by 
bribes from office hunters, her extravagance doomed 
Nonesuch, which was stripped of its treasures, the 
building itself disappearing eventually. 

Luxury trampled down all the decencies of taste 
and life round about the Court, but with the final 
exit of the Stuarts and all their essentially unsatis- 
factory characteristics there came a sobering and 
not unpleasant supply of fresh ideas. The Dutch 
influence was enormously strengthened, and the 
new king, William III., was not interested in osten- 
tation, although he encouraged architecture and 
decorative art. Consequently there is a cessation 
of ornate extravagence, and the way is made easy 
for the growth of that pleasant and simple form of 
taste that ushered in the eighteenth century and 
endured until its second decade was nearly over, a 
period labelled, perhaps not altogether accurately, 
as Queen Anne. 

Wren’s influence was established when William 
III. became king, but in the William and Mary 
period Daniel Marot’s work as a Royal architect 
and ‘‘ Master of the Works” contributed greatly 
to the agreeable features of the so-called “ Queen 
Anne ”’ style which developed later. Daniel Marot 
was a French architect, and also a designer of furni- 
ture and an engraver. As a Huguenot, the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes meant exile for him, and 
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he settled in Holland, where he attracted the notice 
of the Stadtholder of the Dutch Republic, who was 
the Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. 
When his Royal patron came to England Marot left 
Holland, and continued his work as an architect, 
proving a singular capacity for adapting his French 
and Dutch ideas so that they did not clash with 
English taste, but gave to it additional beauty and 
a freshness altogether pleasing. Marot’s ideas were 
inclined to magnificence; but his excursions into 
elaboration had far more finish and balance than 
the work of architects and craftsmen who crowded 
houses with every conceivable expression of lux- 
urious living—lacquer cabinets and screens, Oriental 
vases, wonderful tapestries, and carved and gilded 
furniture wrought into a multiplicity of complex 
shapes. At Hampton Court he worked not only 
on the gardens, but upon the embellishment and 
equipment of the apartments of the new building 
that Wren had designed by the orders of William ITT. 
Before his flight to Holland, Marot had made 
designs for André Charles Boulle, the great French 
cabinet maker (1642-1782), for bracket and long 
case clocks. He was a prolific designer, and 
turned his attention to every detail connected with 
furnishing and decoration. His schemes were well- 
composed and harmonious in effect, although he 
permitted overcrowding, even as the Stuart designers 
had permitted it; but there was a difference in the 
quality of his extremely ornate effects: they were 
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ordered and well proportioned, and his influence in 
the William and Mary period advanced the cause of 
good proportion. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, furniture 
design had changed greatly, and furnishing was 
richer, and included more conveniences and attained 
a higher standard of comfort than when Charles II. 
began his-reign, Chairs, stools, daybeds, couches, 
cabinets and tables—every article of furniture— 
had been remoulded in the forty years of change and 
foreign influence, 1660 to 1700. The town crafts- 
men were now established, and definitely different 
in aims, standards and taste from the country 
workers, who still made furniture as their fathers 
had made it in the days of the Commonwealth. 
Walnut had replaced oak very largely, and fine-mesh 
cane-work panels filled the backs and seats of chairs 
and daybeds; seaweed marquetry appeared on table 
tops, drawer fronts, the doors of cabinets ; table legs 
gained new and subtle graces from fine turning and 
decorative twisting; the scroll leg and, ultimately, 
the cabriole leg marked the advance of design and 
accomplished workmanship ; and amid all this new 
wealth of abundant invention and fine craftsmanship 
the work of a number of brilliant clockmakers found 
place, adding a new convenience to life generally, 
and enriching the furnishing of many homes. 

Clocks were no longer rare and curious things, 
the possession of which marked the man of extreme 
wealth, and from the “lantern,” “ bedpost,’’ or 
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993 


“birdcage ’’ brass-cased chamber clocks of the 
early seventeenth century the wooden-hooded type 
evolved, and ultimately the stately long case clock, 
that acquired the homely name of “ grandfather.” 
Although Bartholomew Newsam was making small, 
portable clocks in London during the sixteenth 
century, it was not until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that clocks for domestic use 
engaged the attention of clockmakers. These early 
‘lantern ’’ clocks had cases of brass surmounted 
by a dome-shaped bell with a decorative finial. 
They were hung on the wall or accommodated on 
a bracket, and the weights hung down below, the 
clock being wound for its day of activity by pulling 
down the ends of the chains or cords which sus- 
pended the weights, so that the weights were raised. 
By the end of the Commonwealth the pendulum 
had been introduced; hanging clocks were made 
with wooden cases (hood clocks), and before the 
beginning of the eighteenth century long case clocks 
were numerous, and in England and Scotland many 
able clockmakers were at work, although English 
makers have left more abundant proofs of their 
activity, both in clocks and records, than the Scottish 
craftsmen.? 


1 An excellent work on clocks made in Scotland from 1458 to 1850 
is Old Scottish Clockmakers, by John Smith; a revised and enlarged 
edition of this work was published in 1921, and it is a most informa- 
tive and able record. For a comprehensive work on clockmaking, 
readers are referred to Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers, by 
F. J. Britten. 
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One name dominates this great period of clock- 
making, that of Thomas Tompion, who gave to his 
craft the skill and genius of a wonderful artist—for 
artist he was most emphatically, and was recognised 
as such at the Court of Charles II. Tompion was 
born in 1688 and died in 1718, and the clocks 
and watches he made created a reputation for 
English work even in that land of accomplished 
craftsmanship, France. 

Daniel Quare was a contemporary of Tompion, 
and was born in 1648, his death takingp lace in 1724. 
He was responsible for much fine work, and Mr F. J. 
' Britten writes (in Old Clocks and Watches and their 
Makers): ‘‘Of the few horologists of Tompion’s 
time who can be admitted as his peers, Daniel Quare 
was perhaps the most notable example.’ Then 
there was the Knibb family of clockmakers, Samuel 
Knibb, Joseph Knibb and Peter Knibb, whose 
names are to be found in the records of the Clock- 
makers’ Company after the Restoration. From the 
work that has come down to us, it is clear that 
talent was not lacking in this craft, and that the 
late seventeenth-century home often included a 
timepiece that was a work of art—a living, vital 
thing, created by the skill of master craftsmen for 
centuries of service. 
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THE RISE OF FASHION AND ITS EFFECT ON DESIGN 


Versailles and the culture and fashions associ- 
ated with the elegant life of the French Court 
had ‘on the whole of Europe a profound influence. 
The god-like Louis, most magnificent of Christen- 
dom’s monarchs, fired the imagination of foreign 
kings with his expressive extravagance, and because 
of his encouragement of the arts, and his. direction 
~of French taste towards the ornate and luxuriqus 
trimmings of life, France became the inspiration of 
the Continent, even as Italy had been during_the 
‘Renaissance. 
~ An entry in Evelyn’s Diary for 20th July 1654 
indicates that even at that time French taste was 
greatly esteemed. He describes a visit to Wilton, 
‘‘a fine house of the Earl of Pembroke, in which 
the most observable are the dining-roome in the 
modern-built part towards the garden, richly gilded 
and painted with story by De Creete; also some 
other apartments, as that of hunting landskips by 
Pierce ; some magnificent chimney-pieces after the 
best French manner... .” 


I the second half of the seventeenth century 
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With the closing years of the century taste 
hecomes dominated by fashion very effectually. 
Costume again suggests the form of furniture, and 
some of the high-backed chairs of the late Stuart 
and William and Mary periods were probably de- 
signed with an eye to their attributes as settings for 
the enormous head-dresses adopted by the dandies 
of both sexes. During the Queen Anne period (so 
called) the sanity and soundness of English taste 
reasserted its influence after the four decades of 
mixed foreign fashions, and although fashion led 
the way, there is little doubt that native craftsman- 
ship made fine furniture, elegantly proportioned 
and sparingly embellished, without reference to 
the masterly but overpowering experiments in orna- 
mental furnishing that were occupying the genius 
of French cabinet makers and designers. The 
elaboration of those early eighteenth-century rooms 
was derived largely from the lacquer work, the rich 
Qriental wares, and the elaborate Dutch marquetry 
cabinets, with their bombé sides and fronts and 
profuse decoration. The English work was free 
from the clustering scrolls, the wandering trails of 
acanthus, the amorini, heraldic motifs, and all the 
rather haphazard mixture of decorative ideas that 
embellished the later Stuart furniture. Embodying 
the valuable lessons in subtlety of line that they 
had learned from Dutch craftsmen, the town fur 
niture makers produced chairs with graceful backs, 

cabriole legs, the arms set in a manner that made 
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the whole chair design a harmony of curves, ex- 
quisitely simple but intrinsically elegant, satisfying 
with supreme skill the demands of comfort and 
fashion. 

A stately simplicity is coming to the form of 
furniture. Richness with reticence has been achieved, 
and beautiful lines and finely figured wood create 
a style expressive of higher standards of taste, 
something more than the mere desire for luxurious 
surroundings and the illusion that ornate over- 
crowding is the only way to their attainment. 
Walnut was used principally, although in the 
country oak, beech and other woods convenient to 
the hand of the village craftsmen were employed, 
and the makers of furniture found that their 
clientele was growing, for the taste for comfortable 
and graceful furnishing was by no means confined 
to the modish world, that group whose prevailing 
occupation was pleasure; and many of the homes 
of modest merchants, traders, lawyers and the pro- 
fessional classes, whose existence hardly mattered 
to society proper, could boast of appointments and 
elegancies at least of equal merit to those found in 
interiors reserved for the well-born. 

Gradually the craftsmen acquired more skill, 
which they brought to the service of still greater 
refinements of form. The stretcher that tied the 
legs of the earlier Queen Anne chairs disappears, 
and without this underframing the cabriole leg be- 
comes heavier and has a bolder sweep to its curve. 
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The stretcher is generally discarded, and _ stools, 
couches and the stands of cabinets all enjoy the 
additional grace now rendered possible; and the 
feet in which the legs of furniture terminate undergo 
alteration and improvement. Ultimately the claw- 
and-ball foot makes its appearance—or rather its 
reappearance, for the claw foot is an ancient de- 
sign—and forms a fitting finish to the heavier type 
of cabriole leg that evolved after the disuse of the 
stretcher. Scroll feet are generally associated with 
the earlier Queen Anne furniture, but there were 
also club feet, spade feet and a square-moulded type 
of foot; and the club foot was sometimes square, 
the leg in this case being square in section also. 
Although carving was sparingly used, a little ap- 
peared on the knees of cabriole legs. What is known 
‘as gesso work also brought to furniture makers 
a gift of great decorative potentiality. Gesso was a 
composition which could be applied as a coating to 
tables, mirror frames and so forth, and consisted 
of whitening and size; this preparation could be 
elaborately and very beautifully carved, and the 
scrolls and acanthus leaves that were expressed softly 
and delicately in gesso were gilded. The wood that 
was to be coated with this material was roughly 
carved first, then after the composition was applied 
the more elaborate and delicate carving was executed. 
Originally an Italian process, it came to Britain in 
the William and Mary period. It extended the 
use of gilding, thereby increasing the richness of 
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ITS EFFECT ON DESIGN 


furnishing and enhancing the naturally fine hues of 
walnut. . 

Reference has been made to the taste for Oriental 
work and lacquer,-and in -the imitation of original 
Chinese designs European craftsmen were not in-_ 
variably successful. Lacquer screens and cabinets 
were imported from the East and used in connection 
with furniture made in Britain, being cut up for 
that purpose; and it is also known that articles 
made in Europe were sent to China and Japan to be 
- lacquered, for at no period did Occidental workman- 
ship approach the finish and quality of the Eastern 
models that provided the inspiration. Lacquer — 
brought to furniture making a variety of colours, all 
of which possessed a wonderful softness, and in the 
darker hues a rich depth that gave additional value 
to the gold decoration of such work. The ground 
colours included black, red—a dull scarlet —yellow, 
shading into buffs and creams, green and, more 
rarely, blue. The raised ornamental work, the trees, 
figures, flowers, birds, dragons—all the variety of 
strange but altogether fascinating scenes in still 
stranger perspective, would be gilded and coloured ; 
but with incised lacquer the ornament is formed 
by cutting -down from the surface colour to layers 
below, which are decorated with colour after the 
design has thus been cut out. 

The lacquer made in England was more in the 
nature of a decorative coating; it did not benefit 
by the skill and knowledge lavished on the tia 
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product, and the surface of the English work —in 
common with European lacquer—lacked the lustre 
and colour quality that the Chinese and Japanese 
craftsmen achieved. 

But all these gifts of decoration that came to 
the craftsmen of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries—these exciting possibilities 
of enrichment, marquetry, gesso and a multitude of 
suggestions for the carving and gilding of fur- 
niture—did not fuse into a wild and rococo out- 
burst. Considerable attention was given to the 
making of domestic furniture; and many were the 
convenient additions to the furnishing of the pleasant 
houses of red brick that beautified both town and 
country with their proportions and promise of 
comfort. Tables had developed greatly, and the 
card table had come to cater for the gamesters 
who conquered the tedium of idle life to the tune 
of golden guineas lost and fortunes weakened to 
decay. Bureaux and bureau-bookcases too had made 
their bow, and possibly the increasingly decorative 
appearance of those wonderfully clad ladies and 
gentlemen who postured amid the dignified furniture 
of the Queen Anne interior made mirrors vastly 
more important. Certainly the mirrors of this time 
deserve especial mention, for their beauty of propro- 
tion and design. Some years before 1700, mirrors 
with frames of walnut, having shaped hoods above, 
and frames inlaid with marquetry, appeared in 
houses ; but by the close of the William and Mary 
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period mirror frames were gilded, and sometimes 
lacquered, gesso frames also giving designers great 
opportunities for fine ornamental work. Frames of 
an architectural character with broken pediments 
at their head and enriched in a variety of ways 
brought to the mirror the character of an illuminated 
panel; it was a decorative feature in a room rather 
than an independent piece of furniture. 

Gradually the furnishing of town houses and the 
larger country houses develops a dependence upon 
background that gives to individual pieces of fur- 
niture a definite place in a scheme of decoration. 
It is slow in growth, this idea of rigid unity between © 
the furniture and its background, but it had been 
foreshadowed in the designs of Marot; and in the 
work of such great architects as Sir John Vanbrugh, 
the builder of Blenheim and Castle Howard, the 
domination of the decorative background is apparent. 

After the beginning of the Georgian period a 
tendeney to employ ornament in a lavish fashion Is 
noticeable. The clean, graceful lines of the Queen 
Anne furniture are preserved, but hints of ornate 
embellishment creep in, and presently the design of 
furniture becomes affected by an evident desire_on 
the part of architects and craftsmen to be expres- 
sively decorative. A number of able architects 
carried on the Wren tradition—Gibbs, Vanbrugh, 
Hawksmoor and others—but while designers of 
houses and decoration and furniture move from 
achievement to achievement in technical skill, 
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while the introduction of mahogany tempts the 
furniture makers to carve their models perhaps a 
little too richly, something is leaving the craftsman- 
ship of the country. The fashion centres of England 
take on a new magnificence in houses and furnishing, 
and only in the country and in such far-away pro- 
vinces as the American colonies are the simple 
standards preserved that had made the first fifteen 
years of the eighteenth century so memorable for 
beautiful and graceful furniture. 

George I., who came to the throne in 1714, 
introduced a new and numbing influence on taste. 
As H. G. Wells has written: ‘‘ He was entirely 
German, he could speak no English, and he brought 
a swarm of German women and German attendants 
to the English Court; a dullness, a tarnish, came 
over the intellectual life of the land with his coming, 
the poetry, painting, architecture, and imaginative 
literature of later eighteenth-century England is 
immeasurably below that of the seventeenth 
century.’’! While furniture made and inspired by 
British craftsmen never degenerated to the luxury- 
dominated level of French work, it becomes in 
the hands of town makers and~ designers more 


1 The Outline of History, book viii. 86. In a footnote to this para- 
graph, Mr Wells has replied to critics who point out that Reynolds, 
Hogarth, Gray and Gibbon flourished in the eighteenth century, and 
that also it was “ the golden age of the great cabinet makers,” by the 
comment: ‘ Culture taking refuge in the portraits, libraries, and 
households of a few rich people. No national culture in the Court, 
nor among the commonality: a steady decay.” 
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and more the furniture of an aristocracy as the 


eighteenth century. proceeds. “Fashion in Europe 
really concentrates on the supremely important 
business. of covering up realities with frivolities, 
and in France the success of this business forms 
an example to the rest of the world. In The Works 
of Man, Lisle March Phillipps writes of this turn of 
French taste and summarises its effect on the form 
and function of furniture: ‘‘ Seriousness in life and 
art goes out with Louis Quatorze; frivolity comes 
into life and art with Louis Quinze. The old strength 
and stateliness give place to an artificial and ex- 
cessive refinement of workmanship, not of detail 
only, but of form. ol, cate orn away in the older 
style assumes control, eats form away, until form 
itself becomes ornament. It. is the peculiarity of 
the studies of curves and scroll work of. Louis 
Quinze furniture, and the slender, attenuated 
proportions of Louis Seize, that they no longer 
represent the beautifying and perfecting of the 
common things of life, which afterall is the true 
function of art_as_applied-to-things like furniture, 
but minister and bear witness to a life cut off from 
such things. It is impossible, as I~have said, to 
associate these exquisite creations with the idea of 
everyday life and common use at all. They have 
forgotten all about use and | reality, and have made 
of mere luxury their raison d’étre and supreme’ 
justification. The artificial -has to them become 
the real.”’ 
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CHAPTER V 
THE AGE OF THE MODISH CRAFTSMEN 


HE debt that furniture design owed to 

architecture is acknowledged by that great 

designer and craftsman, Thomas Chippen- 
dale in the opening sentence of the preface to his 
book, The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, 
"in which it is stated that: “Of all the Arts which 
are either improved or ornamented by Architecture, 
that of CaBINnET-Makinc is not only the most useful 
and ornamental, but capable of receiving as great 
assistance from it as any whatever.”” Throughout 
the early Georgian period design in furniture had 
been stimulated by architectural studies, the carved 
enrichment and ornament of chairs, tables, mirror 
frames, bookcases, and all the massive and imposing 
furnishings that are associated with the reign of 
the first George were based on classic prototypes ; 
and these gleanings from the art of ancient Rome 
and Greece were used with discrimination and with 
a knowledge of their decorative significance. It has 
been pointed out that by the close of the seventeenth 
century there was real appreciation for the fine 
proportions of classic architecture,’ and after the 


1 See reference to architectural piece designed by Samuel Bennett, 
chap. iii., p. 79. 
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few years of Queen Anne’s reign had passed, and 
-with them the simphity and prace of the homely, 
domestic furniture identified with that period, the 
influence of architectural detail on_.the-embeltish- 
ment of furniture was marked more strongly than 
‘ever, 7 

By 1720 a house in Britain or the American 
colonies could command conveniences of furnishing 
far more satisfying and varied than anything the 
later Stuart period could offer. The double chest or 
tallboy had been introduced early in the eighteenth 
century, the corner cupboard too had appeared, 
and bureaux and writing tables brought comfort 
and a new dignity to libraries and studies. Fire 
screens had also come into use, and lighting was 
carried out more skilfully than in previous periods, 
the design of sconces and chandeliers having gained 
a refinement and decorative quality far in advance 
of the seventeenth -century experiments in illu- 
mination. Walnut was used extensively, although 
mahogany was coming to the notice of craftsmen, 
and the facility with which this richly hued wood 
could be carved suggested a number of possibilities 
to furniture makers eager to express their taste for 
ornamental work. 

In those opening decades of the century of the 
modish craftsmen no great names are associated 
with the making of furniture, and apart from such 
experimenters in elaboration as William Kent, 
whose exquisitely carved but complex furniture 
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distinguishes the early Georgian period, the only 
craftsmen whose names and work are widely known 
are the great clockmakers. Occasionally some piece 
of furniture will be signed, as in the case of the 
Samuel Bennett writing cabinet, but the mass 
of the Queen Anne and early Georgian work is 
anonymous, and it is not until Chippendale’s time 
that furniture is identified with the name of its 
designer. 

For many years it was held that Thomas Chippen- 
dale was of Worcestershire origin, but the following 
note, published in The Cabinet Maker for 22nd April 
1922, throws a fresh light on Chippendale’s birth- 
place and early surroundings: ‘“‘ Canon Howston, 
rector of Guisley and rural dean of Otley, has pub- 
lished in the Guisley Parish Church magazine that 
Thomas Chippendale was baptized at Otley on 5th 
June 1718. The date and birthplace of Chippen- 
dale have always been matters for controversy, 
and hitherto it has been accepted that Thomas 
Chippendale, the father of the great Thomas 
Chippendale, was a Worcestershire man. It is 
known that he removed to London with his son in 
1727, and authentic information concerning the son 
is to be obtained from the registers of St George’s 
Chapel, Mayfair, which give particulars of his 
marriage with Catherine Redshaw in 1748. The 
researches of Canon Howston in the parish registers 
of Otley have resulted in the tracing of the Chip- 
pendale family to John Chippendale of Farnley, who 
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was buried at Otley on 8th August 1708.”’ Nearly 
a year later the same paper published an article on 
“The Chippendale Family,” ? based on information 
provided by Mr John Chippendale, a great-great- 
grandson of the famous cabinet maker, and the 
facts put forward in that article certainly suggest 
that Chippendale (or Chippindale as the name was 
sometimes spelt) was a Yorkshireman.’ Reference 
is made to an indenture of lease and release dated 
80th April 1770, which is preserved in the West 
Riding Registry at Leeds, wherein “‘ Thomas Chip- 
pindale, of St Martin’s Lane, London, cabinet 
maker,”’ is mentioned together with three of his 
uncles, William, Benjamin and Joseph, and the 
documents are concerned with a messuage, gardens, 
orchards, and so forth, in Broughgate, in Otley. 
The information regarding these documents is 
quoted from a brief article on Thomas Chippendale, 
by J. S. Udal, F.S.A., which appeared in an issue of 
Notes and Queries, in 1922. These facts connected 
with Chippendale’s early life and training are 
especially interesting in studying his work, for 
apparently his father was a country craftsman, im- 
bued with the traditional spirit of furniture making 
and, if he was a Yorkshireman, drawing inspiration 
from a locality that had produced furniture with 
skill and invention for many generations. It may be 


1 The Cabinet Maker, 31st March 1928, pp. 806, 807. 
? Oliver Brackett, in his book on Thomas Chippendale, confirms 
the view that the great craftsman was of Yorkshire origin. 
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because of that early.period of familiarity with the 
strength and simplicity of country-made furniture 
that in Chippendale’s designs, no matter how fan- 
tastic or foreign is his mood, there is something 
fundamentally English. Even his Chinese extrava- 
gances cannot destroy the balance and propertion 
that mark his work as that of a master designer and 
a thorough craftsman. 

He was not trained in foreign fashions, like 
William Kent, but he adapted foreign ideas with 
singular success, and as a designer his invention was 
prolific. A country craftsman migrating to that 
cruel and fashionable eighteenth-century capital of 
Great Britain might easily have failed to win a 
place among the accomplished furniture makers ; 
but the genius of Thomas Chippendale was destined 
to lead the ideas of those town craftsmen, and for 
nearly half-a-century his designs were copied by his 
contemporaries. He was well established in London 
by 1749, having premises in Conduit Street, Long 
Acre, moving in 1753 to 60 St Martin’s Lane. In 
1754 he published The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Maker’s Director, which is described on the title 
page as “‘ being a large collection of the most elegant 
and useful designs of houshold furniture in the 
Gothic, Chinese and Modern Taste.”? The author 
also suggests on the title page (which is a little over- 
crowded with type) that the “One Hundred and 
Sixty Copper-Plates neatly Engraved,”’ are “ Calcu- 
lated to improve and refine the present Taste, and 
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suited to the Fancy and Circumstances of Persons 
in all Degrees of Life.” 

Chippendale’s furniture forms a better monument 
to his inspiration than the collection of designs that 
appear on the “neatly engraved ”’ plates of the 
Director. In the preface he writes “I frankly con- 
fess, that in executing many of the drawings, my 
pencil has but faintly copied out those images that 
my fancy suggested, and had they not been pub- 
lished till I could have pronounced them perfect, 
perhaps they had never seen the light.’”” The fearful 
and wonderful complexity of some of the designs sug- 
gests that Chippendale with a pencil in his hand and 
the idea of a series of illustrations for publication 
in his mind was a very different person from the 
craftsman who could produce ornate but beautifully 
proportioned furniture, the man who worked with 
Robert Adam on the furnishing of Harewood 
House, in Yorkshire, and who inspired his genera- 
tion. Many of the designs in the book lack the 
solidity, the strength and vigour characteristic of 
his furniture, and the French chairs, and some of 
the mirror frames, in “the Chinese taste’’ are 
unendurably fussy. 

The graceful lines associated with the furniture 
of the first decades of the eighteenth century were 
retained by Chippendale, and in his first period of 
work he brought to the strength and elegance of 
Queen Anne models the subtle touches of French 
fashion. His chairs are miracles of craftsmanship ; 
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their symmetry and proportion proclaiming the 
work of a master designer. The ribbon back was 
one of his triumphs, and working in mahogany his 
designs are easily ornate, the carved ornament 
having a flow and freedom that accentuates the 
beauty of line possessed by those wonderful chairs. 
His interest in Chinese decoration and architecture 
was shared by Sir William Chambers, the designer 
of Somerset House, The Albany, the Pagoda in Kew 
Gardens, and many other buildings, who was the 
author of a treatise on Designs of Chinese Buildings, 
Furniture, Dresses, Machines, and Utensils, which 
was published in 1757, and also of a Dissertation 
on Oriental Gardening, which made its appearance 
in 1772. The Chinese taste that had begun in the 
seventeenth ‘century, when the lacquer cabinets and 
screens, the. porcelain and fine fabrics of the East 
found a place in well-appointed English homes, - 
was to culminate in the style that has come to be 
known as Chinese Chippendale. It is not an un- 
pleasant style, and the frets of glazed bookcases and 
cabinets, the carved lattice-work legs of tables and 
chairs, suggest that Chippendale had this particular 
idea well in hand, and that his outbursts of elabor- 
ation in the Chinese manner were only occasional ; 
the worst of them seem to be confined to paper. 
The Gothic experiments of Horace Walpole, 
whose villa at Strawberry Hill was an expression 
of his eccentric taste, were to have their effect on 
Chippendale, whose final phase of design, under 
118 
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this Gothic influence, is the least agreeable. Never- 
theless his models in the Gothic taste are sometimes 
very able pieces of work. He adapted the form of 
church-window tracery for chair backs and for the 
glazing bars of bookcases; the pointed-arch motif 
appears in frets; but he did nothing to recapture the 
vigour and freedom of the old Gothic workmanship. 

Chippendale’s business, under the title of Chippen- 
dale, Haig & Co., was continued until about 1796 ; 
it was then continued by his son, Thomas, the third 
of that name who was concerned with furniture. 
His father, the great Thomas Chippendale, died 
in 1779, and was buried at St Martin-in-the-Fields. 
In considering his work and influence upon the form 
of furniture it becomes clear that he was a designer 
who loved ornament, but never allowed that love 
to make him forget the purpose of his models. The 
delicacy of his carving, the wealth of fancy expressed 
by the foliage, ribbons and interlaced embellish- 
ment; all these things have the complexity of 
rococo extravagances in ornament, and yet they 
are sobered and given a more satisfying character 
because they have been edited by an English 
craftsman who had enjoyed the benefit of early 
instruction —so we may presume —in the traditional 
methods, country-bred and preserved in the country, 
of furniture making. 

The peculiar excellences of Chippendale chairs 
have been mentioned, and reference must be made 
also to his settees, with their backs formed by two 
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or three conjoined chair backs, with subtle adjust- 
ments of proportion to mould the design into a 
~ harmonious composition. His gift to furnishing of 
a four-post bed that combined grace with comfort, 
and allowed the stuffy conditions deemed proper 
to sleep in his day to remain unaltered, is also note- 
worthy, and the four-post Chippendale bed, with its 
light columns, delicately ornamented, its com- 
paratively simple valance and tester, was a pleasant 
change from the massive canopied structures that 
had loomed, monstrous and funereal, in the bed- 
rooms of the seventeenth century. Bookcases, 
cabinets, long cases for clocks, escritoires, tables 
in immense variety, from the small tripod type to 
designs with galleried tops, clothes presses, chests, 
sideboards, mirrors—all kinds of domestic furniture 
as well as more ambitious and elaborate things— 
derived benefit from Chippendale’s attention. 

His designs founded a school of_taste, and his 
book went into a second edition in 1759, and a 
third in 1762. 

But he was not the only designer of originality 
who worked in the fifty years between 1780 and 
1780, nor was The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Director the first book of its kind to be pub- 
lished, for in 1748 Ince and Mayhew’s Household 
Furniture was printed, and included “above 800 
designs in the most elegant taste, both Useful 
and Ornamental,”’ plates being devoted to “ Hall 
Chairs, Lanthorns, Staircase Lights, Sideboards, Claw 
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Tables, Tea-Kettle Stands, Bookcases, Secretaires, 
Library Steps, Writing Tables, Music Desks, Canopy 
Beds, French Bed Chairs, Dressing Tables, Book 
and China Shelves, etc.,’’ and in 1765 another book 
on Household Furniture appeared. This is described 
—with a touch of self-conscious superiority—as 
Genteel Household Furniture in the Present Taste 
by a Society of Upholsterers, Cabinet-Makers, etc., 
and went into two editions, the second being 
larger, and containing chair designs by Ince, May- 
hew, Manwaring and other furniture makers. Many 
other books on the subject, or including a section 
on furniture, were published at this period. Robert 
Manwaring, who published The Chairmaker’s Guide, 
in 1766, was a designer of furniture who was strongly 
influenced by Chippendale, and W. Ince and J. 
Mayhew, whose book has been referred to, produced 
work that is very difficult to distinguish from that 
of Chippendale, who appears to have impressed 
his taste upon all his contemporaries. Nor was 
his influence restricted to London, for the country 
craftsmen echoed his design in a simpler manner, 
using with excellent effect the less pretentious 
woods of the countryside. Chippendale chairs, 
clearly marked by the subtle curves and vigorous 
lines of the great town craftsman, were made in 
beech and elm and oak in many a village cabinet- 
maker’s shop, and to this day such simple, sturdy 
renderings of Chippendale’s taste survive, and serve 
twentieth-century homes. 
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In Ireland a special type of Chippendale design 
grew up, and embellished with carving in low relief, 
and with characteristic touches of native taste, it is 
“known as Irish Chippendale, and is generally made 
in Domingo mahogany, a deep brown wood that 
‘darkens into black. This style lacks the easy touch 
of Chippendale’s work, and is heavier, suggesting 
the furniture of the early Georgian period. In the 
American colonies Chippendale undoubtedly had 
his imitators, althoygh before American homes 
developed the central- -heating systems, that seem 
‘it is probable that the great houses of the aristo- 
‘cratic families were furnished throughout by 
Tondo makers, and that. it was left to the humbler 
members of society to support native industries. 
But although the democratic character of the 
American people was growing with health and 
vigour years before the War of Independence, it 
is possible that the Tory families who kept fashion 
alive, and had their coaches and chariots, their 
balls and routs, gaming, scandal, macaronis in all 
the be-laced and gleaming glory of ornate and 
ridiculous clothing, fine ladies in paint, powder and 
patches, and negro servants in marvellous liveries, 
to uphold the pomp of wealth and good birth, it is 
possible that these elaborate and fashionable antics 
were admired and even imitated, albeit on a scale 
more modest, by the professional classes and the 
traders and artisans. Consequently we find that 
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the country craftsmen of America owe something 
to Chippendale, for his furniture was not only 
fashionable, but rich in inspiration for craftsmen 
who knew and loved their craft, and the few town 
furniture makers who catered for wealthy clients 
in competition with the London makers would have 
been only too ready to adopt features of a modish 
style. 

Although Colonial decoration and furnishing is 
distinct and recognisable, the United States did not 
develop a characteristic national style. The influence 
of England and France on the taste of the old 
colony moulded the work of their native craftsmen, 
who appear to have been-~as“accomplished and 
thorough _as_ their English contemporaries, but 
apart from -Nicholas. Disbrowe and Duncan Phyfe 
there are few names to which work can be directly 
attributed. The development of American taste in 
‘the eighteenth century was directed by Europe, 
and-when, impatient of the snubs and snobbery of a 
corrupt Government and a.contemptible Court, the 
colony became a new nation, English and French 
taste_still predominated. 

In Great Britain by the time the first half of 
the eighteenth century was completed, the age of the 
modish craftsmen was in full flower. There had 
been a fresh outburst of enthusiasm for classic 
arehitecture and decoration, and, although the 
influence of Palladio and-his seheelhad-aot seri- 
ously weakened in Europe, new life was given to 
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the taste for Roman and Greek art by the discovery 
of the lava-buried cities of Pompeii and Herculan- 
eum, and in 1748 the first of many books on the 
subject of those lost. cities and their tife and arts 
appeared in France. French archeologists contri- 
buted to the literature on this subject with prolific 
energy, and in 1754 a work by Cochin and Bellicard, 
Observations sur les antiquités d@Herculanum, was 
published, and soon French taste was to be re- 
modelled on the ideas of a long-dead period, and 
presently the “‘ Greek taste ’’ was to be worshipped 
as the height of fashionable charm, and furnishing 
and decoration in the “ Etruscan manner” have 
their hour of popularity. British craftsmen did not 
escape these turns of fashionable fancy, but perhaps 
the inspiration of the brothers Adam prevented 
them from committing all the follies of French 
fashion, and about the classic decoration of the 
later eighteenth century in England there is a 
dignity and reticence almost austere. The brothers 
Adam were designers of great ability. Robert 
Adam had studied in Italy, returning to England 
in 1758 with his imagination enriched with the 
beauty of classic art, and in a few years the power 
and influence of the Adam taste was giving to 
many houses the distinction of elegant proportion 
and beauty, a little chilled perhaps by its formality, 
although rooms decorated and furnished under the 
direction of these designers must have formed a 
wonderfully suitable background for the vivid 
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colour, the glittering richness of Georgian costume. 
There is something sepulchral about an Adam 
room in the twentieth century, when only one sex 
is permitted gaiety in clothing, and this impression 
is heightened by the Adam fondness for the urn as 
an ornamental feature. 

The four brothers Adam were the sons of an 
Edinburgh architect, and in addition to designing 
many fine buildings in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and various parts of the country, they were im- 
mensely energetic in designing interior decoration, 
furniture, domestic metal-work, grates and so forth ; 
the published works of James and Robert Adam are 
imposing records of their industry and undoubted 
genius. They were not craftsmen in the sense that 
Chippendale was a craftsman, and to them furniture 
was only an incidental interest. Of the four brothers, 
Robert was the chief character; he is the dominat- 
ing figure, and although James, who had studied in 
Rome, was associated with his work, it is to Robert 
that the growth of the Adam influence must be 
attributed. The other brothers, John and William, 
do not seem to have impressed themselves very 
emphatically upon the life of their time; John 
took over his father’s business as an architect in 
Edinburgh, and of William so little is known that 
there is some doubt whether he was an architect or 
a banker. 

Although not principally concerned with furni- 
ture, Adam designs for tables, chairs, screens, book- 
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cases, commodes, presses, sofas were singularly 
able, and Chippendale was employed to carry out 
work for Robert Adam, as already mentioned, at 
Harewood House. The decorative motifs that made 
a special appeal to the Adam taste appear on the 
furniture, and also on carpets, fire-irons, ceilings, 
chimneypieces —fans, urns, honeysuckle, paters 
and delicate wreaths—all drawn from the work of 
the ancient Roman designers, who share with the 
Greeks the credit for inspiring the art of the Re- 
naissance and the eighteenth century. The rooms 
decorated by Robert Adam possessed a distinction 
that was unmistakable; the mark of a master 
designer was upon everything, and that mark was 
intensely individual. Furniture, decoration and 
every detail of equipment indicated a character in 
common, and a highly educated, scholarly taste. 
Painted furniture and exquisite inlays of fine woods 
for the embellishment of his designs were developed 
by Robert Adam; but the idea of painted work 
escaped from his control, and furniture was painted 
to imitate marble, even in some of the houses for 
which he was responsible; and the unpleasant 
practice did not die young because it was unpleasant. 
Fashion had long before killed any such honest 
possibilities of sound judgment, and if the beauties 
of fine wood were to be replaced by the doubtful 
charm of painted imitations of stone, no doubt it 
was all right, for my Lady So-and-so had just ordered 
her new boudoir to be furnished in this manner ; 
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it was known, too, that Lord This-and-that had re- 
frained from disparaging remarks, so that we may 
be sure the new mode would have its throng of 
eager followers, the brainless imitators who have 
made craftsmen debase taste because good taste 
and noble blood have not invariably been twin 
attributes. | 

But painted furniture was not entirely debased 
and unpleasant. The painting of white wood in 
some good, soft colour, and the decoration of that 
type of furniture with the flowers and panels, scrolls 
and figures of some able artist, is something we owe 
to Robert Adam—although, of course, he did not 
originate the practice. Pergolesi, Angelica Kauff- 
mann and Cipriani are names familiar to the student 
of late eighteenth-century decoration, and together 
with Piranesi and Zucchi (the husband of Angelica 
Kauffmann) these artists decorated the walls and 
ceilings of Adam rooms, and also decorated many 
of the cabinets, chairs and tables of the period, 
not only the painted pieces, but furniture made in 
satinwood.? 

Altogether the Adam influence on the general 
form of furniture was graceful, and produced much 


1 It is doubtful whether the special genius of Piranesi is realised 
when the work of this period is considered. It is interesting to note 
that Mr Arthur Samuel, writing on the subject, states that ‘‘ It may 
be said, with some show of truth, that the style of decoration, and 
more particularly in the case of furniture associated with Adam’s 
name, may be better described as ‘ Piranesi’ than ‘ Adam.’”’’? He 
points out that ‘‘ but for the means provided by Piranesi’s genius, 
Adam’s reputation to-day would not be as high as it actually is.” 
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distinction, but these designs of the late eighteenth 
century lack the individual vigour of Chippendale’s 
work, and the tendency for a special school of 
taste to dominate and direct design, crushing the 
craftsman into servility, began the steady decline 
of taste which was to collapse at the end of that 
long pageant of fashion, the Georgian period. 

Of all the craftsmen and designers who. who affected 
the taste of the eighteenth century in Great Britain, 
George Hepplewhite must be counted as an able ex- 
ponent of lightness and grace in furniture making. 
Like Chippendale he published a record of his ideas, 
and The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide 
appeared in 1788, two years after its author’s death. 
In early life he was apprenticed to Gillow, in Lan- 
caster, and his business in London was carried on 
in the parish of St Giles’s, Cripplegate. A contempo- 
rary of Chippendale, he worked during a time when 
society was in a receptive mood for new ideas and 
fashions, when an able craftsman with individuality 
could gain success if his invention was sufficiently 
agile; and Hepplewhite certainly had a powerful 
influence on furniture design because of his able 
handling of light and delicate forms; also, like 
Chippendale, he was a great designer of chairs. 

' Although it is difficult to attribute work directly 

to Hepplewhite, the productions of the school of 

taste he founded are easily recognisable. His chairs, 

with their elegant shield-shaped backs, wheel backs, 

or backs filled by delicately carved leaves, festoons 
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of wheat-ears, and often the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, had..tapered legs, -slight and -semetimes 
fluted, unquestionably dainty, though hardly as 
satisfying as the bolder work of Chippendale. The 
easy-chair also engaged his attention, and a pleasant 
form of winged chair was produced by H pacar 
and his followers. The delicacy of Hepplewhite 
furniture sometimes suggests a fragility that cannot 
be regarded as a commendable quality in any style, 
however impressive be its label, but despite this 
occasionally unpleasant suggestion, which comes 
only from appearance and never from constructional 
defects, the simple lines of his chairs and bedsteads 
and window seats mark a phase of furniture making 
that may be regarded as the zenith of the town 
craftsman’s reign over the realm of design. Fashion 
and those who served it produced little else of such 
beauty and distinction, and although Sheraton 
was a clever and inventive designer he lacked 
Hepplewhite’s fine taste. 

And so the golden age of the great and fashionable 
craftsmen fades after an impressive and romantic 
space of glittering beauty ; and it is replaced by an 
undignified scramble for something new—beauty 
and fitness are forgotten, something new is the 
determined cry of the poor, fashion-ridden parrots 
who, without an idea of their own, assist in the 
wrecking of ideas that wiser generations honoured. 
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THOMAS SHERATON IN ENGLAND ; DUNCAN 
PHYFE IN AMERICA 


Stockton entitled 4A Scriptural Illustration of 

the Doctrine of Regeneration, with the addition 
of A Letter on the Subject of Baptism, and its author 
described himself on the title page as a ‘* mechanic, 
one who never had the advantage of a collegiate 
or academical education.’ That “mechanic ” was 
Thomas Sheraton, the furniture designer who was 
to give his name to a very graceful style, and 
whose ideas were to inspire the furniture makers of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Born at Stockton-on-Tees in 1751, Sheraton appears 
to have served his apprenticeship to the craft of 
cabinet making, and it was as a journeyman cabinet 
maker that he came to London in 1790. But his 
interests were many and somewhat varied. A man 
of many abilities, he seemed to lack the power of 
concentration necessary to the development and 
success of any one talent, and we have a cheerless 
picture of this designer of fine furniture in the 
Memoirs of Adam Black. When this young Scots- 
man first came to London he lodged with Sheraton 
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for a week, and found that he “lived in a poor 
street in London, his house half shop, half dwelling- 
house, and himself looked like a worn-out Methodist 
minister, with threadbare black coat.’ The brief 
intimacy he gained with the Sheraton family 1m- 
pressed Black that his host ‘‘ seemed a good man, 
with some talent. He had been a cabinet maker, 
and was now author, publisher, and teacher of 
drawing, and, I believe, occasional preacher.” 
His books on furniture record the extraordinary 
variety of his taste, and suggest that when furniture 
designers of exceptional ability left the practical 
business of the cabinet-maker’s shop and bench, and 
took to the pencil as their chief form of expression, 
their ideas were not consistently pleasant, and that 
their taste did not necessarily improve. In 1791 
The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book 
was published in parts by T. Bensley, of Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, for Sheraton; a second edition ap- 
peared in 1793 and a third in 1802. In 1802 and 
1808 another work by Sheraton was issued, under 
the title of The Cabinet Dictionary, containing an 
Explanation of all the Terms used in the Cabinet, 
Chair and Upholstery branches, containing a display 
of useful articles of furniture, and in 1804 a most 
ambitious publication began in parts, entitled The 
Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer and General Artist’s 
Encyclopedia. In 1805 Sheraton published A Dis- 
course on the Character of God as Love; in the 
autumn of 1806 he died, and six years after his 
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death a volume containing eighty-four plates of 
Designs for Household Furniture made its appear- 
ance, composed chiefly of plates taken from his 
previous furniture books. His many-sided character, 
his poverty, his intense form of religion, which 
bubbled up and overflowed into print periodically, 
and his great energy suggest that Sheraton’s taste 
was subjected to such a variety of influences that 
its fluctuating qualities are easily accounted for. 
In his preface to the third edition of The Drawing 
Book (1802) he announces his belief that “ new ”’ 
things should be the aim of designers and that 
taste should always be moving—not necessarily 
advancing, one presumes—and he is a little severe 
on Hepplewhite because that designer’s book, The 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide (1788), is not 
up-to-date in fashionable suggestions. He writes: 
‘*‘ notwithstanding the late date of Hepplewhite’s 
book, if we compare some of the designs, particularly 
the chairs, with the newest taste, we shall find that 
this work has already caught the decline, and, per- 
haps, in a little time will suddenly die of the dis- 
order. This instance may serve to convince us of 
that fate which all books of the same kind will ever 
be subject to. Yet it must be owned, that books 
of this sort will have their usefulness for a time; 
and, when through change of fashions they are 
become obsolete, they serve to show the taste of 
former ages.’’ His views on Chippendale’s work 
suggest that he was without appreciation of real 
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merit in design, and that he judged merely by a 
fashion standard; for Chippendale models are 
labelled as “‘ now wholly antiquated and laid aside, 
though possessed of great merit according to the 
times in which they were executed.”’ 

Sheraton’s work and influence gave to the homes 
of the late Georgian period many graceful and 
pleasantly proportioned pieces of furniture, and he 
adapted many ideas of French origin, so that there 
is about some of his designs a suggestion of Louis 
XVI. fashions, although the lightness and luxurious- 
ness of French design never dominates. Sheraton 
was abundantly inventive, and achieved delicacy 
and richness without effort, although some of his 
later work, his “ Trafalgar ’’ and “‘ English Empire ”’ 
furniture, lacks restraint and degenerates into clum- 
siness of the over-ornamented kind. His extensive 
use of satinwood gave his designs a highly decora- 
tive appearance, and inlaid and painted ornament 
enriched the brilliant yellow wood. Painted furni- 
ture and work in mahogany and beech inlaid with 
brass and rare woods are characteristic of the 
Sheraton “style,” and the diversity of that style 
reveals the whole process of design on the down- 
grade. The earlier models that are stamped by 
Sheraton’s influence have a distinct family likeness 
to the Hepplewhite and Adam schools of design. 
This 1s possibly because Sheraton, when he came 
to London in the closing decade of the eighteenth 
century, came into contact with ideas of design that 
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were common to all cabinet makers of the period, 
ideas that represented an unwritten code governing 
proportions and ornamentation, invigorated from 
time to time by new fashions with a French flavour. 
It is extremely difficult to trace pieces of furniture 
that were actually made by Sheraton, and the idea 
that he was a fashionable craftsman in charge of 
a vast business certainly does not agree with the 
records of his hfe and work that have come down 
to us. 

The cabriole leg, with its strength and bold beauty 
of line, was not used by Sheraton, who preferred 
for his chairs and sofas tapering legs or turned legs, 
fluted, carved, inlaid and decorated in many differ- 
ent ways; chair backs under his influence gained 
a delicate complexity that passed for elegance, 
but gave to many models an air of flimsiness. 
In Marryat’s novel, Jacob Faithful, there is a brief 
sketch of an early nineteenth-century drawing- 
room, that of Captain Turnbull, who having made 
a fortune, after being for many years in the whaling 
trade, becomes uncomfortably fashionable in order 
to gratify the vanity of his wife. The drawing-room 
““was crowded with tables, loaded with every 
variety of ornamental articles,’’ upon which Captain 
Turnbull comments as follows : “‘ ‘ Now this is what 
my wife calls fashionable. One might as well be 
steering through an ice floe as try to come to an 


* Shearer and Hepplewhite also refrained from using the cabriole 
leg. 
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anchor here without running foul of something. 
It’s hard a port or hard a starboard every minute ; 
and if your coat-tail jibes, away goes something, 
and whatever it is that smashes, Mrs T. always 
swears it was the most valuable thing in the room. 
I’m like a bull in a china-shop. One comfort is that 
I never come in here except when there’s company. 
Indeed, I’m not allowed, thank God. Sit on a chair, 
Jacob, one of those spider-like French things, for my 
wife won’t allow blacks, as she calls them, to come to 
an anchor upon her sky-blue silk sofas. How stupid 
to have furniture that one’s not to make use of! 
Give me comfort ; but it appears that’s not to be 
bought for money.’”’ “ Spider-like ” and comfort- 
less; so the chairs and the rooms they furnish 
are beginning that decline which Sheraton’s superb 
impudence attributes to Hepplewhite’s work, and 
they are declining because fashion has got the upper 
hand of craftsmanship, and Captain Turnbull’s cry, 
‘**Give me comfort!” is a pathetic indictment of 
the furniture maker’s inability to combine comfort 
with what he was pleased to call elegance. Hence- 
forward furniture is either comfortable, in the very 
worst sense of that- word, the solid, squat, lolling 
sense that makes an easy-chair into. an unsatisfac- 
tory and ugly bed, or else furniture is fashionable, in 
the flimsiest or most ornate and invariably costly 
way. Sheraton helped all this folly forward with 
his amazing industry in designing, with his pier 
tables, kidney-shaped tables, sofa tables, cabinets, 
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commodes, work tables, library tables, Pembroke 
tables, his parlour and drawing-room chairs, con- 
versation chairs, and his beds and their draperies 
and canopies—conceptions that represented the 
borrowings from thousands of years of ornament 
and decoration. These designs were produced with 
great energy and little taste by the man whose name 
is linked with some very agreeable late eighteenth- 
century furniture in mahogany and _satinwood. 
Occasionally among the plates of his Designs 
for Household Furniture (1812) may be found some 
survival of his earliest and best period of design, 
notably among the bookcases, but Rome, Greece, 
Egypt and Napoleonic France have come to this 
preacher-designer each with a different message, 
and the result is the confusion that at last breaks 
into positive ugliness. 

Nevertheless, Sheraton certainly revealed to his 
contemporaries the possibilities of graceful curves 
and pleasant, sweeping lines, and the simpler furni- 
ture of the Regency period retains that grace, and 
much of the country-made work profited by the 
Sheraton influence. Even the makers of stick- 
back and Windsor chairs learnt something from his 
designs, and in early nineteenth-century specimens 
of this type of chair a distinct suggestion of 
Sheraton’s ideas may be noted in the treatment 
of the back and the form of the arms. When early 
nineteenth-century furniture makers simplified 
Sheraton designs, something very pleasant was often 
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produced, but the tendency at that time when taste 
was beginning its decline was to overcrowd with 
extraneous ornament, so that furniture lapsed into 
vulgarity. The attempt on the part of the makers 
of the “English Empire ” style to copy the gran- 
diloquent furnishing gestures of Napoleon’s gilded 
Court failed lamentably, because, while French 
craftsmen used bronze, brass and marble, and 
gilded fine carving with consummate skill, the 
British copyists made a cheaper shot at all these 
impressive effects, and did what they could with 
carved woodwork and composition. They never 
really caught the spirit of the French Empire and 
its decoration. Napoleon, an essentially vulgar 
man, with all a vulgar man’s love of display, 
grandeur, ceremonies, pomp, gilding and other 
expensive trivialities conventionally associated with 
power, was saved from the effects of his taste by 
the enormous claims on his time and energy, and 
also by French craftsmen who had not forgotten 
the Bourbon traditions of luxurious embellishment 
and the glorification of trifles.s Had Napoleon 
devoted a great deal of attention to furnishing and 
decoration, it is conceivable that the banalities 
that afflicted most homes in Europe during the 
mid-nineteenth century would have been brought 
into being in its first decade, but the artist craftsmen 
of France delayed that evil time by developing and 
extending a style that had its beginnings in the days 
of Louis XVI. 
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In the United States the styles of the French 
Empire were alse influencing craftsmen, and eventu- 
ally replaced the British type that the colony had 
accepted and employed. But in glancing at develop- 
ments of taste in the new democratic republic some 
account must be given of the work of Duncan 
Phyfe (sometimes spelt Phyffe). Phyfe was a crafts- 
man of Scottish birth who emigrated to America in 
1788, when he was sixteen years of age. He settled 
in Albany and worked as a cabinet maker, but early 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century he 
moved to New York, where, after a few years, he 
was able to produce furniture with the support of 
a wealthy clientele, and, on a smaller scale, was to 
New York what Chippendale had been to London. 

His early work was strongly influenced by Hepple- 
white and Sheraton, but presently French taste 
began to give him ideas, and the fashions of the 
Directoire, the Consulate and the early Empire are 
apparent in his work. He was a superb craftsman, 
and adopted foreign ideas with all the ease of 
Sheraton: his rendering of French Empire designs 
is sometimes extremely skilful. His evident ap- 
preciation for fine curves, his real understanding 
of ornamental values, which exercised a restraining 
influence on the embellishment of his furniture, and his 
eye for the decorative quality of wood, have given 
to his furniture a distinction that is marred only 
by an occasional hint of bad proportion in some of 
his tables. His chairs possess many characteristic 
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Sheraton touches: backs with cross bars, dia- 
gonal bars, reeded and carved, and lyre backs, 
horseshoe seats, legs ornamented with acanthus, 
the feet sometimes terminating in paws, are all 
typical of Phyfe pieces. He made an enormous 
variety of tables, many of the pedestal type, and 
occasionally serving tables. Sometimes the tables 
with pedestals are formed by a platform on carved 
legs which supports crossed lyres which are im- 
mediately below the table top. Sometimes four 
slender columns, carved or fluted, support the table 
in place of lyres, and another variety has an urn- 
shaped turned support between the platform and the 
table top. Serving tables and types corresponding 
to Pembroke and sofa tables were made by Phyfe. 

A very interesting note on the considerable 
development of Duncan Phyfe’s business and _ his 
evident prosperity was given in The Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, on the 
occasion of the exhibition of this craftsman’s work 
organised by the Museum. It is said that “‘ Before 
1800 he settled at No. 35 Partition Street, not far 
from Broadway. As his business grew, we find him 
increasing his property, first at No. 34 in 1807, then 
at No. 33 Partition Street in 1811. The original 
house at No. 35 was still his dwelling, with the 
salerooms next door at No. 34, and the workshop 
and warehouse at No. 83. Shortly after Robert 
Fulton’s death, in 1815, measures were taken to 

+ No. 10, vol. xvii., October, 1922. 
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open a street from the East to the North River, to be 
called by his name. About this time Phyfe acquired 
the house directly across from his saleshop, so 
that when, in 1816-1817, Partition and Fair Streets 
—the same thoroughfare running east and west of 
Broadway—were rechristened Fulton Street, and 
the houses renumbered, Phyfe’s addresses were Nos. 
168, 170 and 172, with his house at No. 169 opposite. 
The former dwelling-house then became the ware- 
house. In this street Phyfe lived and worked, 
within a stone’s throw of St Paul’s, and not far 
from the new City Hall. He saw the city grow far 
to the north and pass through many changes before 
he retired from business in 1847, and died at his 
Fulton Street home in 1854.” 

Phyfe’s best period of design lies between 1790 
and 1825, and it shows how servile even great 
craftsmen had become where proclamations of 
fashion were concerned, when we see a designer 
whose early work was inspired by such masters as 
Hepplewhite falling into line with the prevailing 
decadence of taste, and producing models that 
reflected the general lack of appreciation for fine 
proportions and appropriate ornament. 

We may quote again from the article in The 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, for the 
following paragraph suggests that Duncan Phyfe’s 
instinct for fine craftsmanship and good design was 
not overpowered as easily as Sheraton’s under the 
strong wine of French Empire fashion: “... The 
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heavy, solid lines of the full French Empire style 
came into vogue, and much of his furniture was 
of this type, simplified, ornamented in a restrained 
manner with gilt-bronze, and possessing, in spite of 
its over-solidity, the qualities of good craftsmanship 
and material, as well as of intelligent design. With 
the period of black walnut and so-called * butcher ’ 
furniture, he entered with the public of his day on 
the downward path of bad taste. 

By the end of the second decade of the nineteenth 
century, fashion, which could not always claim 
acquaintanceship with good taste, bulked so much 
in the eyes of people who furnished their homes in 
the modish cities of Britain and America that it 
would have been difficult for a craftsman of out- 
standing genius. to. intraduce good design unless he 
could also persuade his potential clients that his 
furniture was first fashionable. After Sheraton we 
find no great names associated with furniture making 
until after 1860. Furnishing beeomes an unmspired 
business—a matter of store-keeping, salesmanship 
and silly conventions. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF DESIGN 


OM the English Empire furniture of the 
ee to the last years of the Georgian 
period design weakens, and by 18380 it is 
losing the last traces of imagination and agreeable 
proportion. The close of the Georgian period is the 
real end of eighteenth-century traditions, not only 
in taste, but in manners and habits of thought. 
The Industrial Revolution is making its mark on 
the country, and while good taste is banished from 
town life, and city furniture makers and furnish- 
ing businesses are intent only on producing new 
fashions and styles every few months, the country 
craftsmen’s work, which retained something of 
the honesty and worth of seventeenth - century 
traditions, is beginning to be ousted by the cheap 
machine-made things that the new factories are 
pouring into British homes. 

Practically the only branch of traditional furni- 
ture work that survived the nineteenth century, and 
all that it implied in cheap nastiness, was chair 
making, and even to-day (1925) “‘ Windsor ”’ chair 
types, simple examples of fitness of form and 
beauty of line, are still being made in Buckingham- 
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shire, the legs and rails of the chairs being turned 

by hand, and in the neighbourhood of High Wy- | 
combe the old pole lathe is still used by some chair 
makers. The famous furniture colony of High 
Wycombe has preserved many antique chair types, 
and from the time when the abundant material 
offered by the beech woods that clothed the rolling 
country about Wycombe first tempted chair makers 
to settle there and work, to the present day, when 
local supplies of timber are nearly exhausted and raw 
material from other localities and from overseas 
feeds Wycombe’s industry, the maintenance of 
traditional models has been the practice of many 
factories, and in some cases where work is done 
almost entirely by hand the very spirit of country 
craftsmanship is maintained also, simple and sound 
and as straightforwardly satisfying as it was a 
century and a half or two centuries ago. In parts 
of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire the making 
of rush-seated chairs with turned legs and ladder 
backs has also survived, as Ernest Gimson was to 
discover late in the nineteenth century when, in 
despair of finding traces of good, honest workman- 
ship, he turned to the West Country, and found 
that the ancient inspiration of British wood-working 
still lived. Some idea may be gained of the accu- 
mulated knowledge and skill of generations that 
backed that tradition if any particular branch of 
it is studied. Knowledge of wood and its ways; 
ability to handle tools so that timber was humoured 
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into the perfect performance of its particular task, 
and not jammed into so many hundred shapes in 
one pattern by means of a machine where speed 
made careful selection impossible; understanding 
of good workmanship and pride in it—the habits 
of thought and conditions of life that made pre- 
Victorian craftsmanship possible have almost gone, 
but the tradition of old-fashioned quality lingers 
in many branches of wood-working. One branch, 
that. of wagon building, has been described with 
sympathy, profound knowledge and great literary 
skill by George Sturt, in his book, The Wheelwright’s 
Shop. The individual workman’s judgment of the 
quality of the material he had to handle is described 
in that book. The wagons and carts built in the 
wheelwright’s shop were built to endure, even as the 
country-made furniture for farmhouses, cottages and 
inns had been made for strength and service: “‘ Any 
piece of work had to last for years. Fashion, or 
invention, didn’t affect it. So it was held a shame 
to have to do work twice over because the original 
material had been faulty ; and I have known old- 
fashioned workmen refuse to use likely-looking timber 
because they held it to be unfit for the job. 

‘* And they knew. The skilled workman was the 
final judge. Under the plane (it is little used now) 
or under the axe (it is all but obsolete) timber dis- 
closed qualities hardly to be found otherwise.” 
And again the author of The Wheelwright’s Shop 
testifies to the almost instinctive skill of country 
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workmen: “Science ? Our two-foot rules took us 
no nearer to exactness than the sixteenth of an 
inch : we used to make or adjust special gauges for 
the nicer work ; but very soon a stage was reached 
when eye and hand were left to their own cleverness, 
with no guide to help them. So the work was more 
of an art—a very fascinating art—than a science ; 
and in this art, as I say, the brain had its share. 
~ Even in 1880 there were still craftsmen—even 
town craftsmen—who had not altogether forgotten 
the eighteenth-century furniture and its fine pro- 
portion, and occasionally sideboards, tables and 
chairs of this time, in mahogany, rosewood and, 
in the case of chairs, beech, present an agreeable 
simplicity of form, a reticence and grace worthy of 
Hepplewhite or Sheraton at their best. But for the 
most part, experiments in rambling ornament, imita- 
tions of French furniture of no particular period 
or distinction, exciting and reckless excursions into 
Gothic, and a complete loss of appreciation for 
fitness and utility, marked this regrettable period of 
taste. There is no object in recording the varying 
features of this time: ugliness is best forgotten. 
While chairs made between 1880 and 1840 often 
suggested in their lines the work of the Regency, 
their design would be marred by some piece of un- 
forgivable clumsiness, some ugly touch or ornament 
or bloated turning that suggested the growing 
blindness of furniture makers to proportion and 
balance. A chair of this period might be decorated 
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very skilfully, but the ensemble of its lines and 
ornament would be hideous. Carving, too, loses its 
delicacy completely, and in place of skilful, delicate 
embellishment, a heavy, dull, lifeless school of 
carving imposes its stolid stupidity upon furniture, 
and forms a fitting accompaniment to the incred- 
ibly clumsy chairs and tables that appear in ever- 
increasing quantities, gross and horrible, for the 
affliction of British and American homes. 

Every item of furniture, in houses large and small, — 
lost the quality of good design, a quality that had 
touched unconsciously nearly everything made in 
wood during the first sixty or seventy years of the 
previous century, and cabinet making became an 
undignified exercise in complexity. Craftsmen be- 
came contortionists. Except perhaps in the making 
of clocks, personal craftsmanship disappeared. 
The amateur who could draw dictated the forms 
wood must take, and in furniture making the 
drawing board became the throne of all wisdom, 
the great source of inspiration. It would have been 
all right if the men at the drawing boards were 
first of all craftsmen, such as Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, Shearer and Sheraton, but the classification 
familiar to-day, which has its roots in the nineteenth 
century, “ designer,’’ and ‘‘ workmen,’’ implies the 
gulf between the studio or drawing office and the 
cabinet-maker’s shop. 

Clockmaking, which had nearly been killed by an 
idiotic impost in 1797, suffered so far as case design 
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was concerned, but the fine clocks made in the 
eighteenth century survived and lived on through- 
out the nineteenth. Even a mid Victorian home, 
thronged with hideous furniture, would often dis- 
close the dignified beauty of a tall grandfather with 
a sonorous tick and deep-toned chimes. While 
chairs and tables, cabinets and beds of a past 
generation were often discarded, relegated to 
lumber-rooms and attics and generally deemed 
unworthy of the 1860 drawing-room, a clock in go- 
ing order was a thing of life, and of such manifest 
usefulness, and so representative of the virtues of 
precision, punctuality and orderliness, so in keeping 
with the copybook morality of Victorianism, that 
the bracket clocks and long-case types of Georgian 
times were duly honoured, and country makers in 
England and Scotland designed clocks that were 
worthy of the great traditions of British clock- 
making. Ornate rubbish was freely imported from 
France and other Continental countries, and in 
time the older and finer forms of clock case were 
debased, even as furniture had been debased, and 
factory-made clocks completed the process of 
decay, but the craft and science of clockmaking 
did not suffer, to the extent that cabinet making 
suffered, from the effects of nineteenth-century 
taste and the Industrial Revolution. 

- The decline and fall of design in furniture during 
the period 1790 to 1840 was common to Europe and 
America. Perhaps in Britain its results were a little 
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more painful, but that doubtless was owing to the 
age-old British tradition of thoroughness. But 
despite the unpleasantness of this collapse of taste, 
and its effects upon homes and their furnishing, 
there is no real justification for saying “ Victorian 
taste was the end of taste! ”’ The period is only an 
uncivilised patch in history, even as the barbarian 
conquest in the fifth and sixth centuries was un- 
pleasant and uncivilised. Britain in those far-off 
centuries suffered from predatory soldiers impatient 
of art; Britain in the nineteenth century suffered 
from predatory manufacturers moved by a similar 
impatience. 
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THE QUALITY AND VARIETY OF FURNITURE WOODS 
AND SOMETHING ABOUT THEIR ENEMIES 


century design is dealt with, some review of 

he woods which are employed in the making 
of furniture is desirable. In the period extending 
from 1500-1880 the various phases of furniture 
making are marked fairly clearly by the use of 
different woods. Roughly we have four great 
periods: oak, walnut, mahogany and satinwood. 
Constant reference to those periods has often been 
the cause of many beautiful woods being ignored, 
and knowledge that such pleasant materials as yew- 
tree, applewood, rosewood, beech, cherry and cedar 
have been, and can be, employed for the making of 
furniture comes as an agreeable surprise to many 
people to whom oak, walnut, mahogany and satin- 
waod had become an unalterable formula. It is 
true that more articles were made in oak, walnut 
and mahogany than in other woods, but the country 
craftsman has never been afraid to employ timber 
that came more readily to hand, for his workshop 
was never under the control of fashion, and although 
he echoed the designs of the town craftsman, he 
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was not limited to the particular wood or finish 
that the mode of the_moment demanded. So we 
have country-made chairs, for example, in the 
Chippendale manner in elm and beech and oak 
instead of the accustomed mahogany. 

To-day craftsmen and designers are in the pleasant 
position of having available all the materials in 
which designs have been worked out in the past. 
As the chapters of Part Two will indicate, modern 
designers are keenly alive to their freedom in choice 
of materials, and are consequently unhampered in 
the expression of their ideas, and uninfluenced 
by the sort of conventional decrees of taste that 
crushed the life out of mid nineteenth-century 
design by insisting that massive mahogany was 
symbolic of well-ordered home life. ~~~ ~ 

It would be well to examine the quality and 
special characteristics of the various woods em- 
ployed in furniture making, and the first to claim 
attention is oak. English oak is a very beautiful 
and very hard wood. Its colour varies from pale 
golden yellow to a deep golden brown, the latter 
tone being acquired only by age, and although it 
is often imitated by stains and polishes, only years 
and the lightest wax polishing can mellow oak. 
The fine figuring of the heart-wood is generally 
sought by craftsmen, and English oak shows a very 
beautiful figure when it is cut on the quarter—that 
is, When each board cut is directly in line with the 
centre of the tree. What is sometimes spoken of 
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as brown oak is wood taken from a tree that has 
died before felling. The sap in such a tree rises, and 
remains in the wood and hardens, giving a very 
soft delicate shade of brown, the sort of hue light 
brown crayon makes on rough paper, and this brown 
oak, although inclined to be brittle, can be handled 
very pleasantly by a skilful craftsman. 

The hardness of English oak and the consequent 
difficulties of working it have not endeared it as a 
material to many manufacturers, but for machine- 
made furniture the Austrian, American and Japanese 
varieties are used. Austrian oak is much softer 
than English, but its figuring is not so fine, and 
American oak is easy to work, but its marking is 
rather uninteresting, being straight and very plain. 
Few varieties of the wood can equal the beauty of 
the English tree. Japanese oak is easy to work, and 
although very much plainer than English is more 
satisfactory in appearance than American oak, and 
its texture and colour are not unpleasing. The 
craftsmen of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies who used English oak exclusively were able 
to invest their work with an interest and an air of 
durability partly because the mere fact of working 
such a hard and beautiful material cultivated their 
ability as craftsmen, and time has exercised its 
mellowing influence so well that the words “ old 
oak” invariably suggest fine workmanship. 

The clean, pleasant colour of new oak is some- 
times forgotten by the enthusiasts whose praises are 
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so pat for anything aged by a couple of centuries, 
but the fresh, clear yellows and light browns of new 
English oak, well seasoned, lightly polished with a 
little wax, can bring much beauty to furnishing. 
Bog oak is used largely for inlaid work, and is black 
in colour, the wood being found below the surface 
of peat bogs, where it has been immersed; but the 
exact age of such wood is unknown. It is sometimes 
thought that pieces of furniture made to imitate 
bog oak are very decorative, adjectives such as 
““ quaint” and “charming” being lavished upon 
this form of stupidity ; but furniture made entirely 
with such dark material is extraordinarily heavy 
in appearance, and nobody who is familiar with the 
natural colour of oak can do anything but regret 
the folly of such a disguise. 

The walnut-tree is supposed to have been in- 
troduced by the Romans, when Britain became an 
Imperial province. English walnut is comparatively 
scarce to-day, but its exquisite figure makes it 
greatly prized. In colour it is a dark, soft brown, 
its markings deepening into vandyke. It isa strong 
durable wood, agreeable to work, and although it 
mellows with age it is pleasantly coloured when 
new. It has always been regarded as particularly 
precious, and its use in Britain before the latter part 
of the seventeenth century is rare. Italian walnut, 
while inferior in beauty of figure to the English 
variety, is an excellent wood for furniture making, 
and the American black walnut provides a finely 
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marked timber. Light wax polishing is a finish that 
preserves the natural colour of walnut, the highly 
glazed, polished finish that often afflicts this wood 
tends to obscure the rich quality of its colour. 

Satin walnut, despite the somewhat superior 
suggestion of its name, is a wood used for cheaper 
varieties of furniture, and is not very satisfactory 
to work, being inclined to warp, twist and split. It 
varies in colour from a creamy white in the sap-wood 
to a reddish brown in the heart, but on the whole 
the colour is not unpleasing. Actually it is a sweet 
Gum; a tree that grows in the Eastern States of 
North America. 

Mahogany, which was first used for shipbuilding 
by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, made its 
appearance in Britain early in the Georgian period. 
It came originally from the West Indies—from St 
Domingo and the Bahamas—and Central America, 
the chief varieties being Cuban, or Spanish, and 
Honduras. St Domingo mahogany is similar in 
quality to Spanish, but is cut from smaller trees, 
and is a darker brown colour. The Honduras variety 
is fairly easy to work, but is inclined to brittleness 
in drying; the grain is straighter than the Cuban 
wood, the latter having a darker colour and a much 
richer figure. Mahogany is generally of a reddish 
brown tone, which varies in depth. In the early days 
of its use as a furniture wood the best mahogany 
grew near the coast, and the Spanish wood used 
by Chippendale was of a quality that is now 
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exhausted, for the coastal belts of forest have been 
felled. 

Late in the eighteenth century the tree was in- 
troduced into India, where it is now cultivated, and 
mahogany to-day is obtained not only from Central 
America but from French West Africa and the Gold 
Coast. African mahogany, which is drawn chiefly 
from Gambia, is a durable wood, but is hable to 
twist. 

Mahogany has continued in use for furniture 
making from the time of George II. to the present 
day, and many beautiful effects have been rendered 
possible by veneers of mahogany curls. It has 
maintained its position as one of the principal 
furniture woods because it is easy to work and 
ample supplies are available, fresh sources having 
been opened up during the last thirty-five years. It 
is also a very good-looking wood, and the simplest 
types of furniture gain a certain added richness if 
they are made in mahogany; also it enables am- 
bitious designers to express themselves with great 
facility. Mahogany may be highly polished, and 
unlike oak and walnut it gains a certain lustre 
from such treatment, but it retains an excellent 
effect with only a lightly waxed surface. 

Oak, walnut and mahogany may be regarded 
as the three chief furniture woods, and although 
satinwood is sometimes spoken of in a manner 
that suggests that it had at one time a universal 
popularity, it should be remembered that it was 
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fashionable only during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and even then its use was never 
so extensive as mahogany. 

Satinwood is hard, and of a light, brilliant yellow 
colour. Its grain is varied very beautifully, and it 
has a silk-like lustre of rich effect. It comes from 
Central and Southern India and Ceylon, also from 
the West Indies, Porto Rico and the Bahamas, 
and it is used extensively for veneering and also 
for inlaid decoration. 

Woods that have been used extensively in the 
country for furniture making, and which are not 
altogether neglected to-day, should be recognised, 
especially when their true nature is foolishly con- 
cealed by some pretentious label. Beech, for 
instance, which is a good, durable and pleasant 
wood, heavy and hard, occasionally masquerades 
as mahogany. This is a pity, because beech itself 
is excellent for furniture making, and there is no 
reason why it should pretend to be something 
different. It is a good, honest, British wood, a 
native of this country, agreeable in colour, varying 
from white to pale reddish brown, and with many 
qualities to recommend its use. The only points of 
serious importance which militate against the use of 
beech are that it is exceptionally liable to the attacks 
of wood-devouring insects and is rather hard to work. 
It compares favourably in strength with oak. 

Elm is another wood that is hard and heavy, 
extremely strong, durable and elastic, and is very 
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difficult to split. Sometimes this wood is represented 
as oak, which 1s foolish, because there is no shame 
attached to elm furniture; but it is seldom obtain- 
able unless it is dressed up to look like something 
quite different. In colour it is brown, and, like 
beech, it 1s susceptible to the ravages of insect pests, 
so much so that comparatively little elm furniture 
has survived from early periods. Elm twists and 
shrinks to an unusual extent, and this makes it 
unsuitable for doors and drawers. Dutch elm, cut 
on the quarter, shows a very pleasant figure. 

Ash, a light brown wood, which is sometimes shot 
with a faint suggestion of green, is strong and pliable, 
and has been used by country craftsmen extensively 
in the past. It is fairly hard and heavy, close in the 
grain, and not difficult to work, and supplies are 
obtainable in Britain. 

Yew-tree wood is comparatively rare, because 
yew-trees are seldom felled, and, even when they 
are condemned to the axe, the amount of wood ob- 
tainable from one tree is very limited. Consequently 
yew has been employed principally for turned work, 
in chairs of the stick-back type, and for ladder-back 
and spindle-back chairs by certain modern crafts- 
men. The colour is a soft reddish brown, shading off 
into honey-hued yellows, and darkened occasionally 
with deeper browns, with perhaps a streak of purple, 
although the latter shade is very rare. A century or 
so of wear or burnishing gives a lustrous surface 
and fine colour to yew-tree wood. 
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Hickory was occasionally used by English crafts- 
men in the past, and is a very elastic, hard wood, 
which seasons slowly and is apt to warp. Its em- 
ployment in Britain is rare, although in the United 
States it plays a part in furniture making, chiefly in 
connection with stick-back or Windsor chairs, the 
bow-shaped back frame in which the spindles are 
socketed being of hickory. It resembles walnut in 
grain, and is often badly attacked by timber pests. 

Birch provides light timber, close-grained, moder- 
ately hard and heavy, but pliant and difficult to 
split. In colour it varies from pale brown to a red- 
dish white. It is not very strong or durable, and is 
liable to the attacks of insects. Sometimes it is 
treated to imitate mahogany. 

Another pale hued wood is sycamore, which is 
close - grained, light, easy to work, tough and 
compact, although not particularly strong. It 
occasionally shows a waviness of grain known as 
** fiddle-back.””» When young the wood is white, 
and time tones it to a yellowish shade. It cracks 
and warps a little in seasoning. 

Fruit woods—such as apple, pear and cherry— 
figured in furniture making in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and applewood is sometimes 
found dressed up with stains and polishes to imitate 
something more expensive and fashionable—rose- 
wood, possibly, or even walnut. Apple is a hard 
but easily worked wood, and gains a rich reddish 
hue with age and wax polishing; pearwood, also 
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easily worked, is pale coloured and unsuitable for 
furniture, although ornate furniture and decorative 
features are often embellished with carving of pear- 
wood. Its texture renders it a singularly happy 
material for the carver, and with limewood it has 
expressed some of the masterpieces of design by 
artists and craftsmen like Grinling Gibbons, William 
Kent and Abraham Swan. Cherry is hard, and 
comparatively rare, although occasionally small 
pieces of furniture were made in this wood in the 
seventeenth century—small tables, single chairs, 
and the like. Cherry when freshly cut is almost 
pale lemon in hue, but in the course of time it 
darkens to a rich red-brown. 

Laburnum is a rare wood, hard, and in colour 
varying from dull yellows, faintly tinged with red, 
to a pinkish tone. It is used for inlaid work, drawer 
handles, spindles in the backs of some chairs, or 
‘* oyster-wood ”’ veneers. The term “ oyster-wood ”’ 
demands definition: it is applied to veneers com- 
posed of thin sections cut directly across the trunks 
of saplings. Oyster-wood veneers can also be cut 
from the smaller branches of large trees, and yew- 
tree, as well as laburnum, shows well-marked rings. 

Sweet or Spanish chestnut is a straight-grained 
wood, and is suitable for a number of purposes 
where oak is often used, for drawer work and even 
panelling. Alder is another wood occasionally used 
for furniture. It is soft, white in colour when freshly 
cut, but acquiring a faint reddish tinge with age. 
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For decorative purposes, marquetry and inlaid 
work generally, there are a number of woods, both 
British and foreign, which give good service to 
craftsmen, and among them must be numbered 
box, holly, plum, pear and sycamore. A detailed 
account of decorative woods and their character- 
istics is subject matter for a separate volume of 
important dimensions, but reference can be made 
to a few which have been used in furniture making. 
There is a great future before the rich and beautiful 
foreign timbers that are occasionally imported and 
used in Britain and America, particularly for those 
grown in India. Sisso, Koko, Haldu, Padauk and 
Laurelwood all open up decorative possibilities for 
craftsmen and designers. Padauk, which comes 
from Burma, the Andaman Islands, the Philippines 
and Southern China, is a dark red wood, not unlike 
mahogany in hue, but heavier as a wood, and 
moderately hard and close-grained. It takes about 
two years to season. 

Teak has become familiar from long use, and, 
although it is not a decorative wood in the elaborate 
sense that Indian Laurelwood is decorative, it has 
many qualities to recommend it, chief among these 
being its durability and comparative freedom from 
shrinkage. Wood is never entirely free from move- 
ment however thorough has been its seasoning, but 
of all woods teak can be credited with complete 
reliability ; straight-grained, of a somewhat oily 
nature, it resists weather—and therefore makes 
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excellent garden furniture —and also the attacks of 
insects. 

Of decorative woods, Maple, Rosewood, Brazil- 
wood, Olive, Sandalwood, Coromandel and Silver 
Greywood or Harewood (which is stained sycamore) 
are familiar, and in addition there are a host of 
woods with fancy names—Tulipwood, Snakewood, 
Kingwood, and so forth. Kingwood and Tulipwood 
come from South America and South Africa. King- 
wood is dark coloured with brown stripes, and Tulip- 
wood is light with red markings. Both are used for 
veneers. Coromandel wood is hard and durable, 
having an amber-hued ground with dark cloudy 
markings imposed on it. Amboyna wood, which 
comes from the East, is of varying colour, shading 
from orange to light warm browns. It is very hard, 
and shows beautifully mottled markings and curls, 
and is also used for veneers. Ebony is a densely 
grained, hard wood. Itis black, although occasion- 
ally flecked by lighter and rather attractive mark- 
ings. It comes from India and Ceylon, and is used 
for veneering, but is liable to be affected by weather. 
Thuya wood, which comes from Algeria and the 
north-west coast of Africa, is a light chestnut-brown. 
Its texture suggests boxwood, and it is rather hard 
to work. It is used for veneering. Maple is a fine- 
grained wood with a rich, sweeping, smoky figure, 
in colour varying from pale yellows to pale browns, 
a special beauty of curly figuring being known as 
bird’s-eye maple. The wood is hard and durable. 
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Rosewood comes from South America, chiefly 
Brazil, and the West Indies. It is of a rich, ruddy 
hue, flecked and streaked with dark colouring ; it is 
used for veneers, but is occasionally made up solid 
into furniture. Olive is a hard, close-grained wood 
of yellow colour, sometimes darkening into brown 
with a touch of green and thin streaks of darker 
hues. The use of Sandalwood is confined chiefly 
to ornamental objects, but it has been known as 
a fragrant and decorative wood from early times, 
even before the Christian era. 

The Pine family offers a number of opportunities 
_for the making of simple and inexpensive furniture. 
The British varieties are especially suitable for this, 
such as larch and Scotch fir, which are much harder 
than the foreign deals. What is known as yellow 
pine from North America is generally described in 
the country of its origin as white pine. It is spoken 
of sometimes as Weymouth pine, when it has been 
planted and cultivated in Britain. A straight- 
grained wood, very soft, light, compact and free 
from resin, its colour varies from a yellowish white 
in the sap-wood to a pinkish yellow and brown in 
the heart. It is not very strong, but easily worked ; 
and it can be polished very finely. Northern pine 
comes from Europe and North Asia, and is known 
also as “* yellow deal.’’ The sap-wood is of a yellow 
tone, shading into reddish white, the heart-wood 
becoming a sienna-brown in drying. This wood is 
used for rather rough work. It should be explained 
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that “deal” is really a term used in carpentry 
and joinery for a sawn plank, usually of some soft 
coniferous wood (pine or fir), nine inches wide and 
two to four and a half inches thick. 

Kauri pine comes from New Zealand, and is a 
close, straight-grained wood, strong and fairly hard, 
and is more durable than other types of pine. Its 
colour varies from yellowish white to brown. Red- 
wood, of the Californian variety, is very soft and 
light. The sap-wood is dark amber in colour, oc- 
casionally shading into orange, the heart deepening 
to terra-cotta. Whitewood from North America is 
sometimes known as Basswood. The sap-wood is 
nearly white, lemon-yellow being the heart shade. 
It is light, soft, straight-grained, but not very 
strong, and although it is easy to work it is inclined 
to shrink and warp. It is used only for cheaper 
types of furniture. Spruce, which comes from 
Europe, is also described as white deal, and in colour 
varies from white to reddish yellow. It is easy to 
work and is fairly elastic, but has small hard knots. 
It is used for such articles of furniture as kitchen 
dressers and tables. | 

There are a large number of Australian woods, 
such as Blackwood, a brownish coloured, straight- 
grained wood, sometimes having “‘fiddle-back ”’ 
markings; Silky Oak, richly figured when cut on 
the quarter; Black Bean, a dark, finely coloured 
wood, and Jarrah. Jarrah sometimes passes for 
mahogany, and resembles that wood in colour. 
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Occasionally it is beautifully mottled with light 
colourings on a dark red ground ; it is very heavy and 
hard, easy to work, close-grained and durable. The 
burrs occasionally equal walnut or oak in the beauty 
of their figure, and the ornamental varieties, despite 
their heaviness, may be used for furniture. 

Finally, cedar must be mentioned, for its value 
in lining various articles of furniture is considerable. 
The wood has a strong smell, and is insect-proof by 
reason of its acrid flavour. In the late seventeenth 
century the Cedar of Lebanon was introduced 
into Britain,! and the wood it produces is easy to — 
work, although inclined to be brittle. Its colour 
is rather paler than light hued mahogany, being 
almost a pink, softening into a light brown. Cedar 
is employed for door panels as well as linings. Red 
cedar, or pencil cedar, is grown in North America, 
and varies from yellow in the sap-wood to a rose-red 
in the heart. Although it was used in this country 
until mid Victorian times for cabinet making, work 
boxes, and so forth, it is now only obtainable in 
veneers and for pencil making. 

The manner in which wood is used for furniture 
varies according to the quality of the material and 
the character of the model. Veneering is often 
regarded with quite unmerited distaste : it seems to 
suggest an imitation; innocent and ignorant critics 
(chiefly old ladies) think that “‘it saves trouble ”’ 

1Mr Angus D. Webster, in his book, British-Grown Timber and 
Timber Trees, gives the date ‘* about 1666.” 
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on the part of the cabinet maker. It only requires 
a very little knowledge to understand the immense 
skill, infinite patience and cultivated taste that 
must be given to the production of most furniture 
and to wood-working generally. It is related of a 
certain modern craftsman who was showing an 
old lady a few pieces of his furniture that after a 
space of earnest but undiscerning admiration the 
visitor turned to him and said: ‘And you make 
it all yourself: what wonderful sawmills you must 
have!” 

The consistent misinterpretation of the phrase 
‘““home arts and crafts’’ has given to many the 
conviction that fretwork represents the highest 
form of wood-working skill, and that with glue, 
tin tacks and assorted nails the triumphs of a 
Chippendale are easily within reach. 

Veneering is not a cheap disguise. It is not a 
‘“‘ dodge ’’ for saving money by using a thin layer 
of fine wood to cover a less expensive material. 
Essentially it is a highly decorative treatment, enab- 
ling the craftsman to select finely figured wood for 
furniture and to give to the surfaces of his designs 
a richness, variety and beauty that would be extra- 
ordinarily difficult, if not impossible, to gain with 
solid panels. There are some forms of figuring that 
could only be émployed by using veneers—the 
‘* oyster-wood ” effect, for instance, Also veneering 
is a process that demands the highest skill, for the 
application of thin sheets of wood to surfaces with 
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the aid of glue, the laying of the veneer, can only be 
carried out by able and experienced cabinet makers. 

The selecting of timber is a most important part 
of furniture making, but there is another extremely 
important matter concerned with furniture, and 
that is the preservation of timber. Many woods 
are liable to the attacks of a miscellaneous and 
unpleasant army of foes in the shape of insects in 
search of housing. Worm in wood is a complaint 
so familiar that its true significance is sometimes 
missed, as is often the case with familiar things. 
Worm-holes in a piece of furniture mean the certain 
destruction of the article, whatever it may be, in a 
few years unless the ravages of the destroyer are 
arrested by some timely toxic. 

There are three distinct species of furniture 
beetle, the commonest being the small one which 1s 
known as the common furniture beetle (Anobium 
punctatum), and the chief damage in all cases is done 
by the lava or worm. This lives in the interior of 
the wood, and eventually lies up as a chrysalvs, or 
pupa, very close to the surface of the wood. The 
beetle, when it emerges, merely eats its way out, 
leaving a small round hole, which is generally the 
only evidence of the damage that has been done. 
The beetle itself does not eat into the wood again, 
but merely lays eggs in the crevices and then dies 
off. The larve will honeycomb the legs of chairs 
and tables until the leg or chair back is the merest 
crust that rings hollow when rapped, and which 
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will collapse in course of time, revealing when it 
snaps the amazingly destructive energy of its 
wrecker. Worm-holes in wood that emit a little 
brown or greyish dust when the piece of furniture 
is tilted forward and tapped round about the holes 
indicate that the worm is in active occupation. 

The death-watch beetle (Xestobium rufovillosum) 
also burrows in furniture, and is a far more romantic 
and exciting inhabitant. The legends about its 
sinister ticking, which is really a serenade—or, as 
dictionaries and encyclopeedias term it, with the cold 
directness of science, “ a sexual call ’’—present the 
beetle with a very creepy character; but actually 
that still, small voice of the death-watch wooer is 
but an announcement of future employment for 
joiners and cabinet makers, for where the beetle is, 
undoubtedly some piece of furniture or wood-work 
is being slowly but surely destroyed. The powder- 
post beetle (Lyctus brunneus) is also responsible for 
damage to wood. 

There are many preparations obtainable which 
are effective in eliminating wood pests, and paraffin 
injected in the surface holes permeates through the 
galleries inside the wood and destroys the larve. 
But with the use of such remedies great care must 
be exercised so that the patina of the wood is not 
injured by oil and acid stains. The fumigation of 
worm-eaten wood in a sealed chamber is sometimes 
advocated, sulphur or chlorine fumes being used 
to gas the inhabitants of the galleries; but it is 
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imperative that these processes are entrusted to ex- 
perts in wood-work. It is not enough that the worm, 
the larva of the beetle, should be killed ; the home 
it has made for itself must be rendered inaccessible 
to its kind for ever, and worm-holes may be plugged 
with wax which will harden so that all the surface 
entrances to the galleries are blocked against 
egg-laying beetles. Directly there is the slightest 
suspicion that an insect pest is attacking a piece 
of furniture some destructive agent should be 
employed. 

There is little truth in the story that some fakers 
of old furniture keep specimens of the various kinds 
of furniture beetles in cages for pets. The imitation 
worm-hole is drilled—although there are legends 
about charges of small shot being peppered into 
tables and chairs when they are taken from the 
workshop to age and “ weather ”’ in some open shed. 
But deceit in furniture making is the concern of 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IX 


ANTIQUES OR REPRODUCTIONS ?—DETECTING THE 
DECEITFUL ‘°° ANTIQUE ”’ 


OLLECTORS, and all those people to 

whom the accumulation of old furniture is 

vitally interesting, have brought into being 
a strange and not altogether commendable branch 
of craftsmanship. The demand for old things— 
for those “ genuine antiques ’—has diverted the 
legitimate restoration of rickety survivals of past 
periods of furniture making to the deliberate pro- 
duction of articles that ape the infirmities of honest 
age, so that even the most exalted expert can never 
be absolutely certain whether a piece of furniture 
is free from deceitful touches; although an old 
and experienced cabinet maker would probably be 
the most difficult person in the world to deceive 
regarding the age of any piece of furniture. 

While many of the frauds of the faker can be 
defeated by knowledge, that knowledge demands 
years of study and experience ; and a long period of 
delving in the intricate detail of faking may produce 
a competent and expert collector, but it may also 
atrophy appreciation of the fundamental points in 
selecting furniture—namely, its merit of design and 
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practical attributes. It has been stated in the 
Introduction that this book is not planned as a 
guide for would-be collectors of antiques, but a 
brief outline of some of the commoner habits of the 
manufacturer of faked furniture is of interest. Not 
that there is any particular objection to the exact 
and careful reproduction of old furniture, provided 
it is described as ‘‘ copied.” The chief point against 
this is that such copying checks the development 
of design in our own day; also it gives us things 
that, however much we may admire them, are not 
entirely suited to the character of the age in which 
we live. If, however, we desire to have copies of old 
furniture, our choice should be conscious ;_ designs 
should be selected because they really appeal to our 
sense of beauty and not because we are browbeaten 
into accepting conventional labels. 

Faking antique furniture has made an appeal as 
one of the most romantic forms of dishonesty. 
The growing taste for simplicity in the design of 
furniture, which extended considerably after 1918, 
has put the maker of spurious antiques at a serious 
disadvantage, because it is not a paying proposition 
to imitate the simpler types of old furniture, the 
farm-house, country-made pieces, for however great 
might be the demand for that type of design, it 
could never obtain a price sufficiently high to repay 
the careful labour lavished on the simulation of age 
and the wealth of perverted craftsmanship associa- 
ated with the gentle art of faking. Only when fairly 
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elaborate pieces are copied is it possible for the 
faker to derive the handsome profit that is the 
stimulant of his peculiar profession. 

It has been a practice of the faker in the past 
to select some plain, well-made old chair—an early 
Georgian type in mahogany for example—and to 
enrich it (as he thinks) or spoil it (as the collector 
rightly and indignantly asserts) by carving orna- 
ment of the period on the knees, or maybe on the 
top rail of the back. But in doing this a certain 
thinness is given to the design ; it lacks the generous 
air of well-being and stability typical of the earlier 
eighteenth-century chairs. 

There are certain delightful people in the United 
States of America who produce films, and who some- 
times wish to show the interior of a “ stately English 
home.”’ They are bent on doing the thing really 
well, and, according to their lights, they succeed, 
and the puppets of the screen wander in strange 
garments in a setting that is incongruously ornate 
and incredibly unlike anything stately or English. 
Similarly the faker of antique furniture is quite 
often so determined to do things really well, and 
leave no doubt whatever regarding the richness and 
rarity of his wares, that he overdoes the treatment 
with such gay confidence, and with such earnest 
attention to detail, that he produces what may be 
termed the “red-hot fake.” It proclaims itself, 
almost with pride ; there is too much care about its 
deceit and no subtlety. Take, for instance, carved 
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ornament, which in original work is often well pre- 
served and when worn shows its wear in an uneven 
manner. But the faker will have none of this natural 
wear and tear; he sees to it that time does its work 
with commanding thoroughness: he sandpapers 
down all the sharp edges of the carving and reduces 
high relief with the aid of a chain-burnisher, and 
wears down the whole surface of the carving, and 
thereby rouses that dangerous germ of suspicion 
which will impel the prospective purchaser of the 
piece to examine it with such minute care that 
other evidences of deceit may come to light. A 
habit of the imitator is to use material from portions 
of old furniture that he has acquired either in a 
decrepit or partially dismembered condition. Old 
worm-eaten wood is often used, and as such wood 
is cut in making it up into furniture, and as in the 
cutting the galleries and channels formed by the 
larve of timber beetles are exposed, the presence of 
such markings on the surface, instead of the natural 
peppering of small holes, also exposes a fraud. 

New material is aged with the assistance of acid 
and various stains, so that its surface is dulled and 
darkened, and as the surface of old furniture is not 
_ evenly coloured, owing to the different strengths of 
light to which it has been subjected in the course of 
centuries, the faker is compelled to copy this varia- 
tion of colour as far as possible; but imitating the 
colour and the patina of antique furniture is the 
chief difficulty in the way of the deceitful copyist. 
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To gain the varied surface tone the copied article 
is exposed to sunlight, and although this helps 
considerably, the faker overreaches himself very 
often by giving the same quality of tone to the whole 
piece. 

Every type of antique design worth faking has 
created some special device for making deceit 
effectual. The alteration and deliberate and de- 
structive mutilation of old furniture is not confined 
to carving the knees of chairs. To take only one 
other example as an indication of the ruthless 
methods of the profit-pursuing faker, we may 
imagine that a fine specimen of a double-domed 
Queen Anne bureau falls into the hands of one of 
these predatory ornaments of commerce. In order 
to enliven the appearance of the piece he removes 
the wood panels from the front and substitutes 
bevelled mirror. By so doing he feels that he has 
created a more saleable property ; he may not have 
improved the design, but that, naturally, is of no 
consequence. In fitting the mirror he must use new 
glass, which will usually have a steep-angled bevel, 
unlike the old hand-made muror of the period, with 
its soft bevel, and examination of the glass may 
reveal the even marks of the machine. 

Worm-holes are sometimes made with a drill, but 
they are not quite so convincing as the genuine 
worm-hole, and if there are a large number of them 
their genuineness may be tested by tapping the 
wood, which, as mentioned in the last chapter, 
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should sound hollow when rapped if it is badly 
affected by worm; also powder would drop out of 
the holes. 

Generally the imitator betrays himself in some 
manner, and usually because he knows a little too 
much about Period furniture generally. It is not 
always in the small matters of deceit, the worm- 
holes, the dents and the accepted process of 
‘* distressing,’’ but by the execution of the ornament 
that the fake is proclaimed, and also by the finish 
and the polish, which leaves the surface of walnut 
and mahogany slightly greasy. Oak furniture that 
is given additional embellishment by the faker, or 
an entirely new copy of some seventeenth-century 
type which is destined to deceive, sometimes gives 
itself away because the carved embellishment is a 
little too accomplished in its execution and finish. 
Although the workmen employed in this debased 
art of producing spurious antiques are able carvers, 
and can imitate any given copy, they have not quite 
enough of the artist in them to be able to get at 
the character of the particular style which they are 
copying: they cannot become in spirit and thought 
a seventeenth-century craftsman, for instance ; and 
that is where their work fails quite definitely to be 
convincing and sincere. The man who imitates the 
carving on an early seventeenth-century buffet or 
Court cupboard is apt to remember all he knows 
about carving and to put into that particular piece 
the ability proper to a craftsman of Chippendale’s 
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time, and however much attention is given to the 
ageing of his work in the wear-and-tear department 
of the faker’s establishment, the character of the 
carving often suggests its origin. The mere fact 
of accurate copying cramps the free expression of a 
craftsman’s ability, and it is only when a craftsman 
is really expressing himself in terms of good work- 
manship, and by the enrichment of furniture with 
appropriate ornament, that the really satisfying 
character common to most genuine antiques is 
gained. We flatter the craftsmen of previous ages 
with these imitations of their work, but we do 
not honour the great lesson they set in original 
inspiration. As Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie? 
has written: “copying is an artificial system, 
which has no natural development or root in the 
mind, and which browses indifferently on anything 
that may be the fashion of the day.”’ 


t The Revolutions of Civilization. 
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CHAPTER I 


VICTORIAN TASTE AND ITS DOCTORS 


subject of furniture to guide their readers from 

1500 to 1800 with a clear conscience, sustained 
interest, and often with considerable literary ability, 
but after the birth of the nineteenth century doubts 
confuse them. Sometimes they continue until the 
end of the Regency, some even venture as near our 
own time as 18380, but generally before 1825 comes 
the end of the book, the last chapter closing with 
a regret for the vanished glories of furniture design 
(the old crafts are dead beyond recall!) and a 
denunciation of the Victorian period. How modish 
it has been to belabour the poor Victorians for 
their taste! There is a sort of moral fervour about 
the Neo-Georgians in their condemnation of the 
nineteenth-century home; and there is some justi- 
fication for their attitude of complacent superiority 
in matters of taste, although it becomes a little 
tiresome. 

The principal causes of the decline of taste that 
took place after 1830, and which was foreshadowed 
much earlier, were the enormous increases in the 
production of wealth, a certain inability on the part 
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of fortune-favoured merchants and manufacturers 
to educate themselves beyond mere gaudiness and 
profusion (for the new and nasty rich have always 
been with us), and the fact that mechanical pro- 
duction was allowed to develop simply under the 
direction of stupid, rather greedy individuals whose 
sole concerns were cheapness and quantity. The 
artist adopted the view that machinery was quite 
horrible, and with a dramatic gesture of renunciation 
extended the rift between art and life that the 
Renaissance had begun.? 

The Puritanical streak in the British character 
unconsciously encouraged the growing exclusiveness 
of art, for the artist automatically gains the label 
of “evil” or “loose” in an age of intense and 
very, very stuffy respectability ; and gradually the 
things that no artist could possibly have had a 
hand in making came to gain the respect of the 
householder and a place in his home. And as mass 
production had come to play its civilising part, 
people had their houses crowded with a multitude 
of objects, and ornament which could be run out 
of a machine by the mile sprawled and twiddled 
over everything, lavish, unrestful and meaningless 
as decoration. 

If the Court had set a high standard of taste 
everything might have been well, but the young 
Queen’s foreign marriage and her husband’s en- 
cyclopsredic knowledge of art and design were not 

1 See Part I., Chapter II. 
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destined to inspire society with restrained and 
beautiful ideas of furnishing and decoration, which 
might have been passed on to the ultimate benefit 
of many homes. Unfortunately people had been 
thinking about “ styles ’’ some years before Victoria 
came to the throne, and already a tendency to talk 
about the charm of the “‘ Gothic style ”’ was abroad, 
and was taking effect in the days of George IV. and 
William IV. The Gothic revival was leaving its 
mark upon the architecture of the country, and the 
architect was devoting his entire energy to the study 
of effective elevations in some style or another, and 
leaving the furnishing and decoration of the house 
to the tradesmen.who had followed the great and 
fashionable cabinet makers of the eighteenth cen- 
fury. In time the association of the architect with 
anything except the mere shell of the house never 
occurred to those who employed him; essentially 
he was a man of plans and drains, a useful overseer 
of builders, and convenient if you wanted a front 
door with an imitation portcullis for a fanlight, or 
pointed windows in the front of the house and a 
turret or two. The buildings expressive of one man’s 
taste and selection were few. The architect did the 
outside of the house (occasionally with regrettable 
indifference to the convenience of the inside), and 
the decorator enriched the rooms with wallpapers 
of sober colour but powerful pattern, and perhaps 
he was responsible for the ornate plaster-work of the 
ceiling and the massive mantelpiece, and then came 
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the furnisher, with more pattern on the carpet and 
curtains and the coverings of the chairs, and furni- 
ture—such wonderful furniture, the very latest 
style, heavy and carved, fretted and moulded, with 
something for every corner and recess in the house 
—occasional tables in a multiplicity of designs, 
whatnots, chiffoniers, curio cabinets, china cabinets, 
overmantel-shelves for glass and pottery. And then 
the ornaments—but the description need not be 
prolonged. The factory unloaded the rubbish in the 
name of profit, and the householder accepted in 
the name of respectability, because such possessions 
implied the worth and stability of his position in 
the world. 

Meanwhile the artists and those who took more 
than a superficial interest in art were united in 
their abuse of machinery, but it was really the 
spirit in which the machines were operated which 
produced such a flood of unpleasant things for the 
furnishing and embellishment of the average home. 
Except in the cheapest articles the accusation of 
bad workmanship can never be brought against the 
Victorian maker of furniture; and this is a point 
for the latter-day Georgian critic’s consideration. 
Wherever wealth has outstripped taste in growth 
unpleasant results have occurred, even in civilisa- 
tions that had not attained the confused blessings 
of machinery. For example, in writing of the ancient 
civilisations of Asia Minor, Sir Mark Sykes, in his 
brilliant study, The Caliph’s Last Heritage, sets 
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down the following: ‘“‘ Syria is still so rich in ruins 
and remains of the period [third century] that it is 
not difficult to picture to oneself the nature of its 
civilisation. The arts of Greece, imported long 
before, had been developed into magnificence that 
bordered on vulgarity. The richness of ornamenta- 
tion, the lavish expense, the flaunting wealth, all 
tell that the tastes of the voluptuous and artistic 
Semites were then as now. I have stood in the 
colonnades at Palmyra and I have dined in the 
Hotel Cecil, and save that the latter is built of iron, 
daubed with sham wood, sham stucco, sham gold, 
sham velvet and sham stone, the effect is identical. 
In Syria there were slaves in sufficient quantity 
to make real buildings, but the artistic spirit is as 
‘debased as anything made by machinery.” 
Machinery has got a name for debased work, 
particularly where furniture making is concerned, 
and it owes its bad repute simply to the unintelli- 
gence of the manufacturers, who never thought of 
producing furniture that was designed expressly 
for mechanical production, but forced a thousand 


and one unsuitable “‘ styles’ through their factories, 


and parodied the work of craftsmen who had made 
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furniture by hand. And the factories were without 

designers who could escape from the fog of their 

knowledge of ornament and see clearly the things 

which needed doing in order to make furniture 

convenient, comfortable and comely. But Victorian 

taste was not without competent doctors, and of 
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these_Wailliam Morris! was probably the greatest 
and most influential. 

In that welter of “latest styles ’’ and “‘ newest 
fashions ’’ Morris worked out his theories of honesty 
and interest in the making of things, and they bore 
fruit in a great return on the part of the artistically 
minded sections of society to the ideals of the 
craftsman who made things by hand. Morris took 
the trouble to master the crafts which attracted him. 
Weaving with his own hands; making pottery 
himself, and gaining from such work the sympathy 
with materials that makes designing an under- 
standing and thoughtful process rather than an 
sesthetic diversion, brought Morris real power, the 
great and commanding power that can not only 
execute good work, but inspire its execution when 
circumstances make it necessary to entrust it to 
other hands. The men Morris was associated with 
in the business he started in 1862 (Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner & Co.) were all men of influence, imagina- 
tion and ideas, and that company which set out 
to execute ecclesiastical decoration and furnishing, 
stained glass, carving, metal-work, wallpapers, 
chintzes and carpets, was composed of D. G. 
Rossetti, Philip Webb, Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, 
Faulkner and Marshall. 

Morris was certainly not alone in appreciating 
the soundness and beauty of hand-made things, but 
he was articulate and very practically convincing, 

? William Morris was born in 1884 and died in 1896. 
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and a great wave of interest in hand-work followed 
his lead. The manufacturers were now enabled 
to provide an interesting proof of their curious 
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A FURNISHED INTERIOR influenced bythe taste © designs of 
COiLLAM MORRIS. 


mentality, for many articles that had hitherto 

been cleanly and well finished by machinery were 

purposely roughened, and in the case of some 

metal-work dotted with little hammer marks, to 

suggest something “hand-made.” This finish might 
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mean an extra process, but for the shopkeepets it 
meant a new label, and even with the humblest 
pedlars it helped sales to say that their wares were 
*‘all ’and done!’’ But, of course, the nineteenth 
century knew nothing about “* Truth in Advertising.” 

Morris, and many of the craftsmen and designers 
who were influenced by his ideals, turned the 
thoughts of a large number of people to the beauty 
and honesty of the old-time craftsman’s work. Many 
of Marris’s designs for textiles, tapestries and furnish- 
ing fabrics, and for furniture, were frankly medieval, 
and those who-studied arts and crafts- became rather 
self-consciously devoted to the Middle Ages, From 
this tendency was to grow a respect and a desire 
for the furniture of early times, and the collector’s 
instinct, so strong in the Victorians, was to be 
developed among the more cultivated classes in 
_ connection with ancient specimens of furniture, 
survivals from the age before machinery. Un- 
fortunately, this new tendency, which was to make 
the curiosity shops of the land blossom into a 
marvellous affluence, seemed to establish a perfectly 
safe test for beauty in furniture. If a thing was 
old, really old, qualifying for that most romantic of 
labels, “‘ antique,’’ then it must be beautiful. Who 
could dispute it ? To laugh at the Albert Memorial 
and collect antiques proved artistic modishness. 
And presently some disastrous experiments in 
violently original design seemed to sustain the 
belief that in the collection and reproduction of 
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antique furniture lay the only road to good taste. 
Those experiments in design were described by a 
special label which had a certain selling power in 
furnishers’ shops for some years, and “ New Art ”’ 
furniture fulfilled the fashionable desire for some- 
thing “‘ new.”’ No doubt the designers who were 
captivated by ‘“ New Art ”’ felt that it gave them 
a fluid and adaptable code of ornament, but as it 
insisted on ornament—and such ornament !—first 
and before all other things, and ignored proportion, 
ignored balance, destroyed the dignity and signifi- 
cance of form amid its writhings, and seemed 
ambitious to change the familiar shapes of all 
familiar things, chairs and tables, mantelpieces, 
fire-grates, pottery and glass, metal-work—in fact, 
everything capable of being ornamented—it soon 
outlived the early triumphs it scored in Europe and 
Britain. But although it was soon discarded, “‘ New 
Art ’? was modern furniture’s greatest misfortune. 
Its intense and fantastic ugliness frightened those 
who were really looking for something restful and 
beautiful, and although it disappeared it made the 
work of original designers of furniture extraordinarily 
difficult, because everybody connected it with the 
idea of “modern ”’ furniture. 

The position of furniture design at the close of 
the nineteenth century was this: under the influence 
of Morris, decoration, and furnishing generally, im- 
proved; the extensive study of antique furniture 
had begun and the idea of collecting old things was 
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spreading; New Art, with its perplexing unrest- 
fulness and aggressive newness, was giving strength 
to the feeling for antiques, and the manufacturer 
of furniture was wondering whether it would be 
best to go on with the nondescript rubbish of the 
seventies and eighties, copy antiques or turn his 
attention to New Art. And this situation remained 
in the first years of the twentieth century. Taste 
had moved ahead during the latter part of the 
Victorian. period, and furniture, which 

bought as groceries. are bought in 1850, was-now 
subjected to criticism. Incidentally the word 
‘artistic’ had begun its progress to the land of 
No Meaning. 
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UESTIONS are not often asked about 

modern furniture, partly because of that 

little habit of furnishing historians and 
advisors, mentioned in the last chapter, of stopping 
short at 1830 or thereabouts, and thus implying 
that no furniture worth mentioning has been made 
since that time, and partly because that most 
conventional of civilised creatures, the salesman of 
furniture, is so often intent on sales rather than 
service, and holds with the infinite wisdom of in- 
experience that “modern furniture won’t sell! ”’ 
But the question : What is modern furniture? can- 
not be answered by repeating an accepted name or 
pointing to a label. It is not ‘‘ New Art’: that 
died twenty years ago; it is not the “quaint” 
style or the “ cottagey ” style: those afflictions of 
home life have also vanished. Future historians of 
British furniture design will have a difficult period 
to study when they pass from the fearful and 
wonderful ugliness of the nineteenth century to the 
apparent confusion and aimlessness of Edwardian 
and New Georgian work; for furniture makers 
to-day have drifted into the easy way of copying 
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antique styles, and many designers and manu- 
facturers seem almost incapable of venturing on 
fresh ground and discarding the conventional 
patterns that devitalise their productions. 

The awakening of appreciation for antique de- 
signs was followed by a widespread devotion to an 
accepted range of descriptive labels: “‘ Jacobean,”’ 
‘* Chippendale,” “Sheraton,”? and so on; and this 
checked an extensive development of original design 
in the twentieth century. During the opening years 
of the century, when taste was recovering from the 
long night of Victorian furnishing, antique furniture 
was not only collected with enthusiasm, but was 
copied with industry ; New Art declined, and the 
devout worship of anything and everything “old ”’ 
was established more firmly than ever, and in con- 
nection with furniture the term ‘‘ modern ”’ became 
almost one of abuse. The shadow of New Art lay 
black and forbidding across the path of original 
experiment. No more revolutionary extravagances 
of design would be tolerated. 

But the work of that great healer of taste, William 
Morris, still lived and influenced designers and 
craftsmen. His doctrines were sane and sun-clear to 
those who were prepared to forget conventional illu- 
sions about style and decoration. But twentieth- 
century craftsmen who were determined to do 
honest work, free from shams, stupidities and 
styles, did not work in an encouraging atmosphere. 
The greatest of them all, the late Ernest Gimson, 
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A CABINET IN ENGLISH WALNUT BY ERNEST GIMSON. 
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DISPLAY THE FINE WORKMANSHIP OF THIS PIECE OF FURNITURE, WHICH 

WAS THE LAST EVER DESIGNED BY ERNEST GIMSON, BEING MADE SHORTLY 
BEFORE HIS DEATH IN IQIQ. 
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retired to a remote part of Gloucestershire, and 
produced beautiful furniture in the seclusion of a 
country-side that still retained something of the calm 
and traces of the crafts of the seventeenth century. 
In Mr A. H. Powell’s note of that hermit-like life 
which appears in the memorial volume of the great 
craftsman’s work (Ernest Gimson: His Life and 
Work) he says of Gimson: “I remember him 
speaking once of the sheer inability of business 
wisdom among the commercially successful to 
understand good work and believe in it. On the 
other hand it would readily accept the ‘ make- 
believe,’ and push and establish that with avidity.” ! 

This passion for “‘ make-believe ’”’ created a set 
of limiting conventions for furniture making. The 
manufacturers played for safety, and set to work at 
the copying of the old models that were attracting 
so much interest. All the resources of mechanical 
production were devoted to turning out machine- 
made furniture in imitation of the hand-made 
work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and these grotesque parodies were served up to the 
patient public with those alluring “style ”’ labels, 
“* Jacobean,” “‘Chippendale,”’ and the rest; and 
once again the tremendous possibilities of the 
machine were overlooked. 

Designers were really as much to blame as manu- 


1 Ernest Gimson: His Life and Work, p. 18: “ Ernest Gimson’s 
Gloucestershire Days,’’ by Alfred H. Powell. The memorial volume 
was published in 1924, five years after Gimson’s death. 
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facturers. But artists generally maintained their 
superior attitude about machinery, and invented a 
dozen reasons for hating it with true artistic fervour, 
and ignoring it with an egotistical exclusiveness 
which suggested that the gulf between art and 
everyday life was wider than ever. Some schools 
of thought wanted to return altogether to hand- 
made things where furniture was concerned ; but, 
quite illogically, they expressed no desire to dis- 
card bicycles, telephones, electric light, motor-cars, 
and other things, that this “harsh,” “lifeless,”’ 
‘* soul-destroying ”’ machinery had brought. What 
machinery could have achieved if designers had 
regarded it as an extra and powerful tool, and used 
it as such, was never discussed. It was very pictur- 
esque to retire from the bustle of modern life, to 
say: “I’m in the twentieth century but I won’t 
admit it,’ and such an attitude has certainly been 
responsible for much of the beautiful hand-made 
furniture produced in the 1875-1925 period; but 
fortunately for the growth of design there were 
craftsmen whose courage and inspiration enabled 
them to ignore all the obstructive discussions re- 
garding the comparative virtues of “antique ’”’ and 
**modern’’ work, ‘‘ hand-made” and ‘* machine- 
made ”’ furniture; and a group of such workers were 
engaged in designing furniture that fulfilled the 
practical needs of the twentieth-century home. It 
is only the designers who are really in touch with the 
requirements of contemporary life that can produce 
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the everyday things of life—furniture, pottery and 
house equipment generally—with the sympathy 
and understanding that gives real character to 
their work. If they assume that public taste is 
debased, and will only accept vulgarity, then they 
are altogether out of touch with the life of our time. 
They are like so many business men and manu- 
facturers who call excitedly for “‘something new ”’ 
and scream with fear when they get it. ‘“‘ Judicious 
changes from time to time in designs for the public, 
but no rash innovations like good taste... .”’ 
Thus the designer intent upon the preservation of 
exclusiveness in art; and the manufacturer, im- 
pelled by simpler motives, joins the plea for restrain- 
ing changes, for he fears for his profits, and dreads 
a time when he will be hopelessly dependent upon 
competent designers because the public has been 
educated into demanding things made in good 
taste. 

However, a move was made to bring manu- 
facturers and designers together some years ago 
(in 1915), and an association was formed which 
included designers and craftsmen in many depart- 
ments of production, and a welcome was extended 
to that much-abused figure of modern industry, 
the manufacturer. This influential group of people 
aimed at preserving and encouraging the work of 
their own day, and came to be known as the Design 
and Industries Association, a title conveniently 
abbreviated as the D.I.A., and (to quote from one 
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of its Year-Books) it “‘ compressed its aims and 
ideals into a simple formula, and with ‘ Fitness for 
Purpose’ as the expression of its creed began to 
organise propaganda for the betterment of design 
in industry.’’ The attitude of this association re- 
garding the hand-work versus mechanical contro- 
versy is condensed in the following sentences, which 
appear in the introduction to Design in Modern 
Industry, the Year-Book for 1923-1924: ‘“* The 
D.I.A. is concerned to point out that while hand- 
work has its own qualities and excellencies, machine 
work also may be regarded as having its own 
peculiar qualities and excellencies, though these 
can never reach their fullest development while 
the aim of those responsible is to make machine- 
made things in close imitation of hand-made things. 
Not until the manufacturer, and the artist working 
in close co-operation with him, realises that there 
are certain limits imposed by machinery, and that 
articles produced mechanically differ radically 
from things made by hand, shall we reach a point 
from which great developments will be possible.” 
That point of co-operation has yet to be reached, 
but those manufacturers (and there are not nearly 
enough of them) with sufficient vision and discern- 
ment to employ able designers who have studied 
furniture making, old and new, have given some 
refreshing touches of vitality to the character of 
modern furniture. The slogan of the D.I.A., “ Fit- 
ness for Purpose,”’ has exerted a real influence where 
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machine-made furniture is concerned, and in this. 
third decade of the twentieth century we find a 
growing tendency for the making of simpler and 
more practical things. As yet this appreciation 
of the virtue of simplicity in design affects only a 
small section of the furniture-making industry ; 
too often there is a more than Oriental love of pro- 
fusion apparent on the part of the undiscriminating 
manufacturer, who delights in the tortuous mould- 
ings and the intricate embellishment of the designs 
he is pleased to label “ Jacobean.”’ Possibly this 
intense affection for “ Jacobean ’’ work, expressed 
by a certain type of furniture maker, is largely 
based upon the possibilities that so-called style 
offers of concealing scamped construction and bad 
finish by a garment of ornamental features. 
Modern work is not represented by the machine- 
made caricatures of antique furniture, and the New 
Georgian period will not be remembered by such 
inept stupidities; nor will the carefully finished 
and accurate hand-made copies of old models gain 
much respect from critics of furniture design in 
the twenty-first and twenty-second centuries, and 
possibly those enlightened people, looking at the 
present-day period with the clarifying perspective 
of a century or so, will have nothing but laughter 
for the pitiful mixtures of various ornamental 
characteristics of Stuart, Queen Anne and Georgian 
furniture that masquerade at the moment as 
“‘ original ’? models, and are shameless confessions 
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of their designer’s barren invention. All that lifeless, 
uninspired cult of copying accurately or inaccurately 
the work of the past, or bemingling its ornament to 
make some hybrid thing that is neither old nor new 
—all that will be dismissed as one of the natural 
manifestations of what H. G. Wells calls ‘‘ The 
Age of Confusion.” The real, living work of the 
twentieth century will be sought out, and the crafts- 
men responsible for inspiring it will be honoured 
with respect that will equal our respect (when it is 
given with sincerity and not from force of habit) for 
such names as Thomas Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
_ Shearer and Sheraton, but, as that future age may 
be less nervous of innovation than our own, the 
great designers of the present will not be dishonoured 
by the pattern-worship we accord to the eighteenth- 
century cabinet makers. 

The individual work of the twentieth-century 
designers is described in the chapter that follows. 
But although most of these designers are working 
out their ideas independently there is a certain 
similarity about their furniture. It forms a style 
in that it is clearly recognisable as the product of 
a definite period of time—say, 1905 to 1925. This 
furniture has shed any suggestion of kinship with 
“New Art” ideals of violent originality, and it is 
following the simple and practical lines to which 
able designers have returned. The criticism has 
been made that all modern furniture resembles 
elther a box or a stool: but the basic form of all 
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furniture is either that of a box or a stool. Disguise 
it how you will—dress it up with any amount of 
embellishment, enrich it with gilding and costly 
inlaid work—a cabinet, chest or wardrobe remains 
a box, and a bed, chair, settee or table remains 
a stool. 

Embellishment is simpler to-day, and plam 
surfaces that give prominence to the figuring and 
decorative beauty of wood, lines of inlay, perhaps 
a little simple carving, can produce effects that give 
lasting satisfaction to the eye. Ifa piece of furniture 
is well proportioned—and all good furniture must 
be—its embellishment should give point to its 
proportions and emphasise its strength and dignity. 
It is because the best modern furniture is so essen- 
tially simple that it provokes the hostility of critics 
who have grown up in the belief that nothing under 
a century old can possibly be beautiful, that there 
is something occult in the craftsmanship of the 
seventeenth century, and that in design Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton reached the peaks of human 
achievement. 

Apart from the moral justice of supporting the 
talent and ability of our own day, the acquirement 
of good modern furniture is an investment in beauty, 
and as time goes on it may be regarded as an invest- 
ment in that solidly financial sense which some folk 
dearly love to associate with their possessions. In 
future years householders are much more likely to 
be interested in sane and beautiful furnishing than 
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in mere “ collecting,’’ but it is difficult to believe 
that the passion for accumulation will fade, and 
that collectors will vanish from life altogether. But 
if collectors still flourish they will have much fine 
material to occupy their attention in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century; for in another 
hundred years or so most of the genuine antiques of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
will be in museums and the United States, while 
the task of deciding whether a piece is spurious or 
simply “restored ’’ will mean as much research, 
time and trouble as the isolation of some particu- 
larly elusive disease germ, and will lack the utility 
of the scientific inquiry. But it is to be hoped that 
furnishing in the future will be more usefully con- 
cerned with developing and encouraging the special 
genius of its contemporary designers. 
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A BED IN ENGLISH WALNUT BY SIDNEY BARNSLEY. 
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A BEDSIDE BOOKCASE WITH DRAWERS IN MAHOGANY, BY ERNEST 
GIMSON. 
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CHAPTER III 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY CRAFTSMEN AND THEIR 
WORK 


URING the first quarter of the twentieth 
ID century we have had at work a group of 

original designers far more brilliantly inven- 
tive than any of the fashion-dominated furniture 
makers of the long Georgian period. But only 
occasionally are opportunities given for the study of 
contemporary furniture design, and the craftsmen 
of to-day are not widely known. The business of 
imitating old models has claimed the time and 
energy of many capable craftsmen, but a few have 
freed themselves from the almost hypnotic influence 
of the word “antique. Such a craftsman was 
Ernest Gimson, whose death in 1919 was one of the 
greatest disasters in the history of modern domestic 
art in Britain. 

Born in Léicester, in 1864, Ernest Gimson was 
articled to an architect early in the eighties, and 
met William Morris, and the influence of that mas- 
ter reformer and Gimson’s desire to see “a right 
beginning made in establishing good handicrafts 
and building in English country ’’! gave to modern 


2A. H. Powell’s notes on Gimson’s Gloucestershire days in the 
memorial volume. See note on page 2138. 
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craftsmanship a vitality and vivid beauty that 
comes as unsuspected treasure trove to those who 
seek out contemporary work. In furniture making 
Ernest Gimson continued the great seventeenth- 
century traditions, and his models possessed all 
the simple dignity that the complex modes and 
mannerisms of the eighteenth century had effectually 
obscured. His work suggests the path designers of 
two and a half centuries ago might have followed if 
their ideas had not been controlled by the demands 
of courts, clubs, smart sets and all the glittering 
artificiality of fashionable taste. Whatever aspect 
of his work we examine we find that ornamental 
considerations are always secondary. The article, 
whatever it may be, is planned to do a certain thing 
well, and its function dominates its making. Unlike 
the French furniture and much of the English work 
of the eighteenth century it is quite free from ornate 
suggestions of luxury. 

In writing of the most extravagantly elaborate 
phase of French furniture design Lisle March 
Phillipps, in his book, The Works of Man, points 
out that “ Luxury ... is the master motive. It 
dominates, for one thing, the labour that serves it. 
There is never any mistaking for a moment the kind 
of excellence in workmanship which springs from 
the free use of a natural gift and which belongs to 
allexpert craftsmanship. It has a flexibility, what 
musicians call a sense of touch, which stamps it at 
once. The excellence here displayed is not of that 
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kind. It is a forced excellence; an _ excellence 
not exerting itself freely, but constrained, whether 
it will or no, to celebrate the supremacy of luxury. 
Rarely, save among Orientals, do we find the toil 
of the workman lavished in a spirit so patiently 
servile.”’ In all Gimson’s work, however simple 
it may be, is that subtle sense of touch apparent. 
It is clearly the work of a master craftsman, easy, 
flexible and fundamentally opposed to the servile 
reflection of any aggressive luxurious standards 
or those Will-o’-the-Wisp fashions and styles that 
impress themselves upon some designers. In the 
honesty and perfection of its workmanship it re- 
flects the ideals of the man responsible for it, and 
Gimson furniture can achieve richness of effect 
without the florid gilding and carving of a forgotten 
and alien age; those rococo expressions are so 
utterly unsuited to the conditions and houses of 
to-day; and, like the best of the seventeenth- 
century Puritan furniture, modern work such as 
Gimson’s can be very simple without being crude. 
For an example of Gimson’s workmanship, and 
an interesting study in simple but very beautiful 
decorative work, the stalls in St Andrew’s Chapel, 
Westminster Cathedral, London, may be given, and 
those who wish to see a representative collection of 
his furniture, metal-work and domestic architecture 
may be referred to the abundant illustrations in 
the Memorial volume mentioned in the last chapter 
(see note to page 2138), in which some interesting 
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details of his life are given in essays by Professor 
W. R. Lethaby, Alfred H. Powell and F. L. Griggs, 
A.R.A. 

A craftsman whose work also possesses the power 
and wonderful vigour characteristic of Gimson 
furniture is Sidney Barnsley. A contemporary of 
Gimson’s, and at one time closely associated with 
him, Sidney Barnsley has made some fine furniture, 
simple but intrinsically decorative, inspired with a 
graciousness that only a craftsman with a command- 
ing knowledge of materials and a richly inventive 
power of associating them can bring to his work. 
Peter Waals and Gordon Russell are working on 
the same lines as Gimson and Barnsley, and are 
making fine, bold and vigorous furniture in oak 
ang walnut, finishing their designs without those 
staining disguises that mar so much wood-work 
but enable glib salesmen to employ the description 
‘* antiqued in the manner of the period.’’ The wood 
with its natural colour preserved has a warmth and 
beauty that is only equalled by the glowing tone a 
couple of centuries of wear and burnishing can give 
to furniture. 

It is sometimes suggested that designers working 
in the Gimson tradition—turning out simple, well- 
made things in oak and walnut, embellished without 
elaboration and unconcerned with ambitious effects 
—cannot make furniture that is suitable for a town 
house. Their work demands a country setting: the 
atmosphere of clean, stone walls, mullioned windows 
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and fresh gardens beyond them, and in the town 
it has a heaviness, a touch of incongruity. But in 
making things that fit more easily into the plainer, 
pleasanter surroundings of a country house these 
modern designers simply reflect tendencies that 
have been growing with the present century— 
namely, the extension of residential areas into coun- 
try districts, the dressing up of planned suburbs with 
gardens, the increasing development of the garden- 
city idea, and in Britain particularly the linking up 
of town with town by motor transport, and round 
vast commercial centres like London the electrifi- 
cation and improvement of local railways, all of 
which have tended to shape the idea of the town 
as a workshop and the country as a home. But the 
charge of complete unsuitability for a town house 
or flat cannot be brought with justice against 
modern furniture. The clean, graceful lines of 
Gordon Russell’s work in English walnut and 
English oak, and his skilful employment of ebony, 
and such woods as box and laburnum, for relieving 
and punctuating the fine, natural colourings of his 
furniture, suggest that twentieth-century crafts- 
men are able to bring a gift of distinction to any 
setting, town or country, that is planned with good 
taste. 

The grouping and discussion of the work of the 
eighteenth-century craftsmen was a fairly straight- 
forward task, for the names to be considered and 
the influences they represented were not so many 
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and varied as those of the twentieth century. A 
section of modern furniture, which differs widely 
from the Gimson and Barnsley type of work, em- 
braces the designs of J. Henry Sellers and W. J. 
Palmer-Jones and other architects who have made 
many important contributions to the development 
of taste, and who have carried on the simplest and 
soundest work of the eighteenth century, experi- 
menting, exploring and striking out fresh ideas. 
Hamilton Temple Smith has made many fine things 
that continue and develop the best eighteenth- 
century inspiration; but there is one designer 
whose work is so varied and distinctive that it can- 
not be classified as belonging to the Gimson group 
—the developers of the old seventeenth-century 
ideas—or the group to which Palmer-Jones and 
Sellers contribute ideas —developing the simple 
elements of the Georgian tradition—for the in- 
ventiveness and ability of Ambrose Heal covers the 
activities of both groups. He has been responsible 
for some of the most agreeable, simple furniture 
that ever left a bench, and there is little doubt that 
the more elaborate designs that derive their special 
character and dignity from his inspiration will be 
sought after by the collectors of future generations. 
For that matter, the work of Gimson, Barnsley, 
Waals, Gordon Russell, Romney Green, Sellers, and 
such craftsmen as Joseph Armitage, Percy Wells, 
Charles Spooner, and many other distinguished con- 
tributors to the furniture of our time, will command 
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the attention of connoisseurs in years to come, not 
only because of its rarity and age, but because of 
its intrinsic excellence. Mention must also be made 
of the work of Betty Joel, who is following what 
appears at first to be a sternly utilitarian path, and 
is developing furniture design in a manner entirely 
different from the other branches of twentieth- 
century work. Her designs are executed in teak and 
oak, and although they are inclined to be severely 
simple they are altogether practical solutions to 
the varied problems of accommodation in the 
smaller houses and flats of to-day. The harshness 
associated with her early work has been replaced 
by finer proportions, and her handling of material 
displays an agreeable ease, and a fundamental 
belief in fitness for function is expressed by all her 
designs. 

Although much of the best modern furniture is 
hand-made entirely, designers have not set their 
faces against the use of machinery. A proportion 
of twentieth-century work of original design is 
produced partly by machinery and partly by hand. 
The really skilled craftsman who has outgrown the 
rather narrow dislike of machines becomes a 
singularly able director of furniture making, for he 
can arrange economies in production without affect- 
ing the quality of the workmanship, and relegate 
to the efficient wood-working machines of to-day 
the tasks that they can execute quite as well as, 
and far quicker than, a good cabinet maker. The 
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production of well-made furniture need not involve 
the enormous expense generally associated with 
“craft”? colonies and their activities. It should 
be remembered, however, that twentieth-century 
furniture designed and produced under the super- 
vision of competent craftsmen is infinitely superior 
in construction and finish to the flimsy fruits of 
mass production, which are primarily intended to 
be cheap and are nearly always intensely nasty. 
The poorest peasant of the seventeenth century 
was infinitely richer in the quality of his few house- 
hold possessions than the working man of 1925, 
whose wages allow him to acquire on the hire system 
the meretricious rubbish that is doomed to a short 
and unsatisfactory life. 

Modern furniture compares very favourably in 
cost with genuine antiques and honest reproductions. 
From the viewpoint of true economy the straight- 
forward simplicity of twentieth-century work 
enables the purchaser to see very clearly the value 
he (or she) is getting in return for money. There has 
been an attempt to make simplicity into an expen- 
sive fashion, but it is not an easy matter to foist 
fashions on a public that has Jearned some valuable 
lessons in economy. Occasionally various groups 
of writers, furnishers and decorators set out to 
prophesy that such-and-such a mode will become 
popular in a few months’ time, and with all the 
excitement and publicity proper to the announce- 
ment will try to persuade everybody that they have 
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read the future aright when the appointed time 
arrives. But furniture fashions have a habit of 
dying young to-day; perhaps because more people 
are realising the wisdom of putting comfort and 
common sense before style. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF FURNITURE DESIGN : 
COST, QUALITY, PRODUCTION AND GENERAL 
CHARACTER 


HE “ Scientific Commercial Age,” as H. G. 

Wells used to call our time before pessimism 

induced him to substitute the “Age of 
Confusion,”’ has induced many people whose work 
is creative in the direct sense to adopt a severe and 
somewhat snobbish view about ordinary business. 
So many of the earnest believers in the revival of 
handicrafts, people who do excellent work and have 
produced some fine furniture in the present century, 
do not attempt to make and market their work on 
economic lines. It is all very well to say: ‘* We are 
honest craftsmen, and, whatever may be said against 
us and our ideals, at least we know nothing of busi- 
ness.” That line of thought broadcasts the belief 
that modern furniture is only within the reach of 
the rich; that craftsmen can only work to fulfil 
some special order and make furniture for some 
particular house. To know nothing of business is 
not a virtue in a civilisation that rests on commerce 
and machinery ; it suggests hopeless indolence or a 
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feeble mind. To build up a belief that experiments 
in furniture design can only be made at enormous 
expense, and that new, fresh and vigorous inspira- 
tion can only become effective through the activities 
of craftsmen who work out everything by hand, 
who have no use for machinery and say, even as the 
great Ernest Gimson once said: “ Let machinery 
be honest . . . and make its own machine-buildings 
and its own machine-furniture; let it make its 
chairs and tables of stamped aluminium if it likes ; 
why not?’ !—to create that kind of atmosphere 
around modern furniture is to make it precious and 
exclusive, and to limit its influence. 

As the last three chapters have indicated, twentieth- 
century furniture of. original design owes much to 
the arts and crafts movement, and the return 
to the simplicity and balanced beauty of English 
traditional craftsmanship, with its straightforward 
lines and easy dignity, has antagonised the lovers of 
the curves and elaborations of eighteenth-century 
work. The twentieth-century designer in Britain 
has shaken off foreign influence. In France there 
are many capable artist craftsmen who have been 
indulging in bold and beautiful experiments in 
furniture for some years. Such designers as Jacques 
Rhulmann have exhibited models from time to 
time which prove that superb workmanship and 
an apparently effortless achievement of great 
decorative quality are still commanded by French 

1 Ernest Gimson : His Life and Work, p. 14. 
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craftsmen. Sweden, too, has developed a great 
variety-.of original furniture designs, and many 
Swedish architects and craftsmen, like Karl Malmsten, 
have given to the modern homes of their country a 
pleasant, graceful style, rich in interest and decora- 
tive qualities, but utterly different from the almost 
aggressively decorative things of twentieth-century 
France. Germany and particularly Austria have 
encouraged the growth of original furniture designs, 
but there is a certain stark simplicity about them, 
and a garishness in the decoration that is so strange 
to British and American eyes that admiration is 
replaced by wonder, or other emotions. However, 
modern British craftsmanship is uninfluenced by 
all these Continental experiments. The designer of 
to-day has shaken off the tyranny of curls and 
curves, twists, twiddles, and all the confusing flow 
of ornamental lines that French taste suggested in 
the eighteenth century, and the nineteenth century 
debased so disastrously. 

But the manufacturer has contributed some good 
things to the furnishing of the twentieth-century 
house, and much of the hide-covered furniture and 
skilful upholstery work that provides comfort with- 
out clumsiness have resulted from experiments in 
factories, and are produced in factories. The future 
development of original furniture design will depend 


1 The work of modern French and Swedish craftsmen is touched on 
in the chapter on Swedish and French decoration in my book, Colour 
and Comfort. 
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upon the measure of co-operation between enter- 
prising manufacturers and designers who combine 1m- 
agination with a practical knowledge of mechanical 
production. The hand-made versus machine-made 
controversy will fade altogether; machinery will 
be directed with the taste and discernment that will 
guarantee to its products sound quality and pleasant 
appearance, and the time that is thrown away by 
skilled workers following the directions of drawing- 
board designers who dish up a hash of old ideas, or 
in copying with painstaking accuracy some antique 
model, will be diverted to the saner channels of 
original experiment. 

There have been many original experiments in 
furniture in the period 1905-1925. They have not 
been invariably successful, but there was one 
development of taste that spread rapidly, and great 
things were promised for its future influence. Within 
recent years the making of painted furniture has 
assumed an importance that is not altogether 
merited when its special qualities are considered. 
The colour craze that afflicted home life immedi- 
ately after the war began very violently, and amid 
the elemental emotionalism of jazz patternings and 
colour planning the cause of Good Taste was almost 
lost. Furnishing has always reflected ideas and 
manners, and in the confusion and savagery of jazz 
designs we may read the confused longing for some- 
thing new, a new world, a new era of international 
peace, the Lloyd George paradise—in brief, the 
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things that occupied the thoughts of thousands 
when peace in Europe was officially announced ; 
and across all this restless search for newness we 
can see streaks of primitive savagery expressing 
the moral breakdown of Christian civilisation. 
Violence in colour did not last long, but painted 
furniture retained some of the unpleasant char- 
acteristics of that hotly emotional phase of bad 
taste, and crude decoration, splashes and daubs of 
colour were favoured. For the most part painted 
work was very simple in form, but it had none of 
the cool softness of the eighteenth-century painted 
furniture; the dignity of Adam design and the 
skill of Sheraton were absent. For a modern house 
painted things are unpractical, and the beauty and 
colour of wood are a very real loss in a room. Also 
it does not seem entirely commendable to have a 
dining-table, for instance, that cannot be used unless 
it is fitted with a plate-glass top. Paint scratches 
and chips; it does not provide a surface that can 
compare with oak, walnut or mahogany, or. any- of 
the furniture woods, in durability or finish. 
‘Another development of furniture that has taken 
place in the present century is the improvement 
and extensive use of cane-work designs. The really 
hidebound stylist will hardly admit that cane 
furniture exists. He dismisses it as a creaking 
and unsightly abomination, and never troubles to 
inquire about the vast strides made in the form 
and finish of cane-work during the last fifteen years 
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or so. Too many of us are inclined to issue harsh 
Judgments about cane chairs and tables because 
we recall the wicker atrocities of a past generation 
that squeaked with regularity and precision when 
our fathers and grandfathers instructed the family 
circle in the art of after-dinner slumber. Those 
wicker arm-chairs that raised a storm of complaint 
whenever we ventured to use them have no resem- 
blance to the light and graceful models the supremely 
competent designers of modern cane furniture have 
given to our time. And as an able designer of cane- 
work the name of Mr H. H. Peach must be duly 
honoured, for he has inspired much of the best cane 
furniture made in Britain. 

Since this light and pleasant furniture is obtain- 
able in colour, and is often embellished with lines of 
clean, strong hues, the opportunities of making it 
a definite part of a decorative scheme are consider- 
ably enlarged, although the natural warm buff of 
cane-work is an agreeable and adaptable shade. 
Although such light furniture is apt to be regarded 
as essentially modern, it is quite conceivable that 
in Romano-British times wicker chairs were used 
by the Roman officials and the British princes and _, 
gentlemen. Mr Gordon Home, in his book, Roman 
York, tells us that in those times “‘ the existence of 
wicker chairs is evidenced by the representation of 
one on the tomb of Julia Velva.’”’ But the agreeable 
development of cane-furniture design has been a. 
distinctive feature of twentieth-century work. 
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Two important influences that have been brought 
to bear on the form and general character of modern 
furniture are small houses and housework economy. 
The architects and builders responsible for both 
pleasant and unpleasant contributions to recent 
domestic architecture in Britain show a marked 
tendency to reduce the dimensions of houses. 
Rooms are far smaller to-day than they were in the 
average house of 1880 or 1890; consequently the 
vast output of machine-made furniture has perforce 
acquired more practical attributes. The manufac- 
turer and the original designer must create compact 
things if they are going to sell. In the factory- 
made bedroom’ suite the elimination of the wash- 
stand suggests that a start has been made in ruling 
out unnecessary items in modern house furnishing, 
for the bathroom, or in well-appointed houses (any 
flat or house in a modern city in the United States 
with ordinary equipment, for example) the -bath- 
rooms, and fixed lavatory basins in. bedroems-make 
the washstand an archaic absurdity. In small 
houses the independent wardrobe will probably be 
replaced entirely by the fitted cupboard or cup- 
boards. The economy of housework is the urgent 
concern of housewives, who very rightly resent 
the’ enslavement Victorian furnishing meant for 
the unfortunate beings responsible for keeping the 
home swept and garnished. The overcrowded mid 
nineteenth-century interior was only possible in an 
age when domestic servants were abundant, wives 
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marvellously patient and the idea of labour-saving 
unborn. 

“Labour-saving as an idea has inspired a great 
crusade for leisure and for the abolition of stupid, 
pinprick annoyances in the running of a house; 
and here we are concerned with the effect of this 
movement on the design of modern furniture. It 
has chased away a great deal of carving. The florid 
embellishment of the nineteenth century has 
vanished. Ornate things to-day are materiel only 
for those who collect, and therefore in acquiring 
antique furniture it is often possible to obtain some 
large and elaborate piece for a comparatively small 
sum, while simple old furniture is costly. Even 
the manufacturer of machine-made ‘“ Jacobean ”’ 
furniture has been known to hesitate about the 
amount of ornament to be used, and sometimes a 
few square inches are left plain on the sideboards 
and cabinets that publish his shame to the world. 

The twentieth-century designers embellish their 
work very simply, and it accords with every labour- 
saving ideal. Decoration is gained by a little 
carving in low relief, but no floral eccentricities, 
lines of inlaid work, and the occasional use of rare 
foreign woods, particularly in the furniture of 
J. Henry Sellers and W. J. Palmer-Jones. But 
this predominating simplicity does not imply that 
modern designers are incapable of producing fine 
work. Some of the more ambitious furniture of 
Ambrose Heal and J. Henry Sellers is wonderfully 
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rich both in materials and finish, and with exquisite 
inlaid work it gains a decorative power that compli- 
cated and profuse carving seldom, if ever, achieves. 
In the Palace of Arts at the 1924 British Empire 
Exhibition a print cabinet designed by Gordon 
Russell was shown which indicated the real ability 
of original designers to create fine, decorative pieces. 
This cabinet was of mahogany, veneered with 
quartered walnut, having borders of laburnum 
oyster-wood with ebony lines, and it was placed on 
a stand of ebony with shaped and chamfered legs. 
The bedroom furniture and decorative setting 
designed by Palmer-Jones for the series of Period 
rooms that were also shown in the Palace of Arts 
at Wembley formed an excellent example of the in- 
spiration and taste of the second group of twentieth- 
century designers referred to in the previous chapter. 

There have been many experiments in metal 
furniture, and the unhappiest was probably the 
metal bedstead. These needlessly ugly things have 
spoiled thousands of bedrooms in British and 
American homes since first they left the birthplace 
of so many forms of bad taste—the factory of the 
man who gives all service to profit and sees no 
profit in service. In all the phases of civilisation 
in Britain the art of wood-working has gained great 
prominence, and the country has produced crafts- 
men whose ability was expressed by wonderful 
workmanship and singular beauty. As far back 
as sixteen centuries ago in Roman Britain we have 
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suggestions of that power of craftsmanship in wood. 
In the well-preserved Romano-British buildings at 
Chedworth, for instance, the remains of a long 
columned walk on the north side of the central 
court reveal the interesting fact that slender columns 
of turned stone were employed, and the bases of 
these columns clearly indicate that their mouldings 
had been worked out first in some wood prototype ; 
they were not typical stone mouldings, carved by 
masons, but were turned on the greyish yellow 
Cotswold stone precisely as if the material had been 
oak or walnut. The builders of that Romano-British 
house, with its spacious dining-room, its fine bath, 
and the cluster of buildings that appear to have 
been employed for some industrial purpose, tanning, 
perhaps, were probably as skilled in wood-work as 
their remote descendants of the seventeenth century. 
We are all so impressed and interested by this dusty 
hurricane called progress that the habit of thinking 
that all old traditions can be swept into odd corners 
and disused comes too easily. But a tradition of 
craftsmanship so ancient and able as wood-working 
in Britain is extremely likely to survive the flimsy 
shifts and stupidities made in the worship of the 
great god Cheapness during a hundred confused 
years. The future of furniture does not le with 
the cheap metal substitutes for things that gain a 
greater dignity from wood. Experiments should 
be encouraged, but in most things we have the wit 
to see that the right people make the experiments. 
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When a special type of treatment for some disease 
is explored in which the most delicate surgical 
skill and the most comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject are essential, the honour of experimenting 
and exploring the possibilities of that treatment is 
not entrusted to a provincial pork butcher, whose 
chief idea is to make the cure, whatever it may be, 
pay 50 per cent. after covering cost. But people 
without taste or knowledge are allowed to build 
houses, rows and rows of them, hideous beyond 
belief ; people whose concern with wood is limited 
by the problem of putting it together as cheaply as 
possible, so that they have a just plausible thing 
for sale, have been muddling about with alleged 
furniture for eighty years or more; but if domestic 
art and architecture are to break away from un- 
inspired and ugly standards, then the designers and 
craftsmen with invention and skill must be encour- 
aged in the making of experiments, so that taste is 
developed, and in production all the gifts of the 
machine are brought to the furtherance of those 
age-old traditions of thoughtful workmanship 
associated with British furniture. 


PART III 


CHAPTER I 


THE SUBJECT OF FURNISHING AND THE STUDY OF 
SURROUNDINGS 


AVING completed in the first and second 
He: of this book a review of furniture 

designs in the British tradition, and also 
examined the contributions of original designers 
of our time to the development of furniture, some 
aspects of furnishing as a subject may be dealt with. 
There has been a tendency during the last century 
to ignore surroundings except when it was con- 
sidered correct to appear interested, and the alter- 
natives before ordinary people with houses they 
wanted to live in comfortably and agreeably were 
the acceptance of professional advice with regard to 
decoration and furnishing or else the working out 
of tiresome and unfamiliar problems themselves. 
Professional advice was often hopelessly crippled 
by too much academic knowledge—the state in 
which the “ expert ” knows so well what not to do 
that he is incapable of doing anything in the least 
interesting. Perhaps the advisor would discourse 
about “furnishing colours,’”’ “styles appropriate 
to a country gentleman’s home,” “the right note 
for the town house,” and unimaginative stuff of 
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that kind; and the householder had to swallow it 
or embark upon the dangerous adventure of self- 
expression. 

However, it was the householder who chose the 
latter alternative who has performed a real service 
to furnishing. He, or more often she, has beaten 
the sound, solid professional furnisher; the man 
with an instinct for repressing innovations and the 
infallible knowledge of lines that will “ sell,’”’ but 
whose taste was lamentable. But the people who 
really felt that their homes should have some 
element of cheerfulness and interest soon found 
that their views were spreading, and a hopeful 
crowd of “experts’’ in advisory decoration and 
furnishing began to model themselves to accord 
with this new faith, “interest in the home.”’ The 
expert in anything is usually like Mr Shalford in 
Kipps, and is ‘‘one of those people who collect 
technicalities upon them as the Reduvius bug 
collects dirt.”” And furnishing offered plenty of 
scope to the type that prefers facts discreetly 
garbed in difficult phrases. But, in spite of experts 
and the adoption of various repressive conventions 
and stagnant styles, furnishing as a subject has 
grown in importance during the last twenty:five 
years. A sense of unity has been developed, and 
this sense is absolutely necessary if good furnishing 
is desired. In the eighteen nineties a young married 
couple would choose their wall-paper for its individual 
appeal as a piece of pattern and their carpet for its 
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special colourings and design; their furniture, and 
its coverings, would be selected also on the assump- 
tion (presumably) that it was going to have the 
house pretty much to itself and could therefore 
afford to be perhaps a shade emphatic; curtains, 
pictures, ornaments would all be gathered into the 
home on their individual appeal or merit; and 
the final effect, in which all the purchases and all 
the wedding presents were assembled in splendid 
discord, would be powerful but unpleasing. This is 
not an exaggerated picture, and there are hundreds 
of houses in Britain and America to-day in which 
the most deplorable discords assail the eye. 
Decoration and furnishing are not two separate 
and distinct subjects; they must--be thought of 
together, and every article of furniture, every piece 
of pattern and every colour interest that ts to appear 
in a room must be collated. The walls must be a 
fitting background for the furniture, and although 
the question of backgrounds and their character and 
colour is a big one, demanding special treatment, 
at least the simple rule may be followed that back- 
grounds must never dominate to the extent of 
determining the type and design of the furniture. 
Old houses with fine Period decoration, panelled 
rooms and exquisitely embellished decorative 
features do control the furnishing if a sense of fitness 


1In my books, Simple Schemes for Decoration and Colour and 
Comfort, this special branch of the subject is discussed in its two 
elements: Form and Colour. 
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comes into our handling of these matters, but for 
modern decoration to assume such control is a 
negation of the very sound principle of an adaptable 
background. 

It may be said that since the war there has been 
a clearer understanding of the qualities that achieve 
good taste. A number of gifted architects have 
assisted in spreading sane and pleasant ideas about 
surroundings; and, apart from the fact that large 
numbers of houses erected by architects with taste 
and sense have made pleasant settings for furnish- 
ing, there is generally a greater interest in things 
of good design, a greater impatience with fashions 
that try to press a programme of new purchases at 
frequent periods upon people who have to economise. 
Mr and Mrs Clough Williams Ellis, the authors of 
The Pleasures of Architecture, one of the wittiest 
works on matters connected with taste in building 
ever published, point out that “‘ There are all sorts 
of small changes in the life of to-day which, though 
they have nothing to do with architecture, seem to 
show a frame of mind favourable to good building. 
For instance, women unquestionably dress both 
themselves and their children better than they did. 
They have ideas, too, about the shapes and colours 
of such things as scent-bottles and cigarette-cases 
and lampshades. Men also have ceased to insist in 
their studies or smoking-rooms upon what we may 
perhaps be allowed to call the ‘spittoon style’ 
of furnishing, with its leather chairs, fumed oak 
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pipe-rack, golfing prints, tantalus and red Turkey 
carpet.” 

The idea of going to a furnisher and obtaining 
a complete outfit of furniture with decoration to 
match has almost died out among people of culti- 
vated taste, and the ultimate extinction of such an 
unwise notion may be anticipated. Unfortunately, 
most of us have an aunt or some relation whose 
regard has been expressed by gifts or bequests, and 
that accounts for many of the unpleasant pieces of 
furniture that, for sentimental reasons (the worst in 
the world), we retain, to the injury of our comfort. 
But very properly these examples of affectionate 
or respectful furnishing are isolated and limited, and 
even the introduction of some piece of Victorian 
furniture, if it is fairly plain in design, need not 
upset the interest of a room if it is furnished with 
a variety of models. Here is an example of dining- 
room furnishing which suggests that a miscellany 
of furniture drawn from the past and the present 
is infinitely more agreeable and interesting than 
the set scheme the academic expert would impose. 
The walls of this room were treated in warm buff, 
with an old-ivory shade on the wood-work. The 
decoration was simple, and the proportions of the 
room had all the calm dignity of the Regency 
period, for the house was built in the early nine- 
teenth century by an architect who evidently 
retained memories of Robert Adam’s treatments. 
There was a rectangular carpet of deep plum-colour 
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bordered by polished margins of floor boards; the 
lighting was simple and consisted of six sconces 
of gilded metal of Louis XVI. design, the candles 
being shielded by warm pink silk backed with 
cream, and over the dining-table a soft purple 
shade concentrated the radiance of a hanging lamp 
upon the polished mahogany top of a fine example 
of Sheraton design. In this setting the following 
articles of furniture were associated : the Sheraton 
dining-table, already mentioned, single and elbow 
chairs in mahogany of twentieth-century Heal 
design, a tallboy of mahogany standing in a recess, 
and two small modern cabinets, painted warm grey 
and decorated with delicate swags and festoons of 
flowers and leaves—green, forget-me-not blue and 
vermilion. The room had three tall windows, 
curtained in deep orange, and the painted cabinets 
stood in the spaces between the windows; the 
chimneypiece, with a door on either side, faced 
the window wall, and the tallboy in its shallow re- 
cess was the central feature of the third flank of the 
room, while opposite the tallboy, occupying some 
nine feet of the remaining flank, was a vast side- 
board of early Victorian design. This piece was of 
mahogany, and was fairly plain, and consisted of 
two pedestals with bow fronts joined by a central 
bridge, also bowed, with a drawer in it, and at the 
back of this central feature was a large fan-shaped 
piece of carving in low relief. The carving was not 
conspicuously good or bad, but it was so well placed, 
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and its effect was so balanced, that it was perfect 
as a piece of embellishment. 

This sketch of a furnished interior will suggest 
how often “style’’ may be discarded with advant- 
age. If we have a particular affection for any 
historic style it may be suggested quite effectively 
by introducing some decorative feature, or by 
furnishing with work of the period as far as possible, 
but the painstaking reproduction of every line and 
moulding, the colour, the carving and the whole 
effect of some setting of a past age, not only makes 
for lifeless effects, but is a costly form of stupidity. 

In order to explore as clearly as possible the 
principles upon which good furnishing may be 
executed, attention must be devoted to the subject 
of miscellanies of furniture, and it is the concern of 
-the chapter that follows to examine the manner in 
which old and new designs may be used together, 
and how various branches of twentieth-century 
furniture making are in keeping with the char- 
acteristics of certain periods of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century craftsmanship. The problem 
of arranging furniture in houses and flats has been 
dealt with elsewhere,! and as the other parts of this 
book have indicated how much there is to choose 
from, the remaining chapters will suggest how 
choice may be guided to gain good furnishing. 


1See Simple Furnishing and Arrangement. 
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how the furniture of the twentieth century may 

be classified roughly under two headings—the 
Gimson school and its affinities with seventeenth- 
century craftsmanship, and the more consciously 
decorative type of design to which various archi- 
tects contribute ideas and which has a certain kin- 
ship with the work of the eighteenth century at its 
best and simplest. The fact that modern furniture 
can be grouped in this manner simplifies the associa- 
tion of old and new designs, although it must be 
perfectly clear that hard and fast rules are quite 
impossible in the planning of furnishing. 

Guidance may be gained by an appreciation of 
the merit and character of furniture design, and 
although certain things are obvious—such as the 
hopeless incompatibility of satinwood furniture of 
Adam or Sheraton type with early Stuart work 
—there are many points worth studying in this 
matter of associating different models, for a room 
that lacks thought in the arrangement and selection 
of its furniture is often bafflingly uncomfortable. 
It may have an abundance of easy-chairs, it may 
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be well warmed, well lit, pleasantly decorated with 
clean and refreshing colours, but because there is 
some inharmonious note, some clash of individual 
designs, it is wrecked as a room. This may sound 
unduly fastidious, but a third of the ul-temper in 
this world may be set down to unrestful surround- 
ings, to houses that are not homes and to furnish- 
ing that never refreshes or satisfies the eye and is 
incapable of occasional variation. 

Furnishers in the United States are singularly 
skilful in creating interiors wherein the interest 
depends upon the thoughtful manner of arranging 
a well-planned selection of furniture. Regarding 
the whole of the past of furniture making as his 
legitimate storehouse, the American furnisher will 
often produce effects that are beautifully convincing 
refutations of the idiotic statement, so common in 
Europe, that “ America has no artistic traditions ”’! 
Even if this statement were true it would remain 
idiotic, for the lack of a heritage does not imply 
poverty of character or imagination, and the United 
States, rich in a fine tradition of Colonial decoration 
and furnishing, and sharing with Britain and France 
the extravagances and triumphs of eighteenth- 
century workmanship and design, encourages pro- 
fessional furnishers to exercise their invention in 
the designing of settings and the choosing of a 
variety of furniture to appear in them. Unfortun- 
ately America does not seem_to. be -particularly 
interested in developing original design in furniture, 
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although the work of modern French artist crafts- 
men attracts attention .in the New World; but 
although this seems strange in a country and a 
civilisation that has been helped from achievement 
to achievement by a passionate belief in giving new 
things a trial, it is explained by the holiday feeling 
of having a good time among things that are really 
old—hundreds of years old—that is at the back 
of such a large section of American taste, and has 
made the United States the greatest market in the 
world for antiques, genuine and otherwise. But 
although to British eyes the American seems almost 
indecently eager to acquire old things simply because 
they are old, the most casual glance through a few 
American journals that publish glimpses of typical 
rooms in comfortable houses of moderate size, or 
the exhibitions organised by such bodies as the 
Art-in-Trades Club of New York, will convince even 
the people who adopt the air of pitying superiority 
that Americans know how to arrange their loot 
from Europe with reticence and taste. Few 
Americans seem to know or care much about the 
old houses of their own country, the graceful 
Colonial buildings with their elegant decoration 
and furnishing, the sort of houses Winston Churchill 
describes in Richard Carvel; and for people so 
unaffectedly excited about antique furniture and 
houses a hundred years old this seems strange; but 
lack of interest in the subject has probably saved 
many American homes from the wearying banalities 
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of the constant reproduction of a few conventional 
styles. Instead they enjoy the glorious variety and 
everlasting interest the collection—albeit haphazard 
—of European furniture of all ages and countries 
can give to the well-planned and efficiently equipped 
buildings of modern America. Occasionally the 
old things suffer from the heating peculiarities of 
American houses and flats; but they will outlast 
their present owners, no doubt, and it has gone out 
of fashion in every country touched by Western 
civilisation to consider posterity. 

While American furnishers can often provide 
instructive examples of association in furniture 
designs, modern homes in Britain are still faced 
with difficulties that, as yet, are unknown in the 
United States, and the principal problem is to 
combine twentieth-century work with antique 
models so that there is no conflict of interests. 
For instance, it is perfectly possible to associate 
work by Gimson, Waals or Gordon Russell in oak 
with furniture of mid seventeenth-century Puritan 
type and later Stuart work ; and William and Mary 
and Queen Anne furniture would also be possible 
in a room that contained modern oak pieces. 
Gimson’s work in mahogany would not be incon- 
gruous in association with simple eighteenth-century 
designs, and furniture by Heal and Sellers in the 
same wood could be used quite happily to complete 
furnishing schemes composed largely of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Adam or early Sheraton types. 
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Here are a group of examples of furnishing which 
illustrate some possibilities of using old and new 
designs in the rooms of present-day houses. A hall 
may be.taken first, and it may be described as a 
fairly spacious, well-lit introduction to a modern 
house, with a small, unobtrusive staircase at the 
back of it. In this hall is a Queen Anne settle of 
oak with a panelled back and cabriole legs, a useful, 
comfortable-looking piece of furniture, pleasantly 
toned by age and enriched by a cushioned seat 
upholstered in a Morris fabric of close floral pattern 
in which warm greens, blues and yellows appear. 
The decoration of this hall is very simple, consisting 
of cream plaster walls, the wood-work on the doors, 
skirting and so forth being left natural-coloured 
oak slightly waxed. Four modern brass two-light 
sconces enrich the walls with pieces of gleaming 
colour, and a plain circular carpet of delphinium-blue 
gives spaciousness to the scheme. Two modern rush- 
seated and ladder-backed chairs in yew-tree assist 
the furnishing, which is completed by a seventeenth- 
century mule chest, with an original brass lock- 
plate and handles, and a modern gate-leg table in 
oak which stands in the centre of the hall. Here 
the various designs are in keeping with each other ; 
they have certain common characteristics, although 
the difference in their ages runs into centuries. 

A second instance may be given in the shape of a 
dining-room, where walls of warm grey with darker 
grey wood-work, powder-blue — curtains and 
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ABOVE IS A DRESSING TABLE IN ENGLISH WALNUT WITH A 
TOILET MIRROR, BY PETER WAALS. BELOW IS A SMALL DINING 
TABLE IN ENGLISH OAK BY GORDON RUSSELI.. 
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a black carpet provide a setting for a miscellany that 
may sound incongruous but actually forms an agree- 
able harmony of decorative interests. There is a late 
seventeenth-century gate-leg table with turned legs, 
the underframing being of apple wood and the top 
of oak; there are single spindle-back chairs with 
rush seats, mid eighteenth-century country-made 
models in beech; there is an elbow-chair of early 
nineteenth-century type, about 1880, in mahogany, 
its lines still suggesting something of the grace of 
Regency furniture, and its seat upholstered in a 
coarse orange-coloured linen; there is a twentieth- 
century sideboard, simple in design and made of 
clean coloured, richly figured oak, the drawers 
having handles of laburnum; there is an early 
seventeenth-century oak chest, perfectly plain but 
in a good state of preservation and deepened in 
colour by centuries of wear to a rich brown, shot 
with gold. A small side table of cherry wood, a late 
seventeenth-century country piece, stands immedi- 
ately below a modern circular convex mirror, with 
a carved and gilded frame, the gilding being separ- 
ated from the mirror by a narrow band of black, 
on which small white flowers are skilfully painted, a 
design of the type perfected by Joseph Armitage ; 
an early eighteenth-century Dutch brass four-light 
chandelier hangs centrally in the room and a pair 
of simple candlesticks in brass of early nineteenth- 
century type appear on the sideboard, another pair 
being used on the table. This room is not dull; 
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there are no clashing interests; and yet four 
centuries have contributed to its furnishing without 
ruffling the atmosphere of good taste. 

A bedroom can also provide an illuminating 
instance of the use of varied designs. This bedroom 
has walls of apple-green, wood-work of ivory, windows 
curtained for half their length with orange net fixed 
close to the pane and with long curtains of a modern 
decorative fabric in which orange, primrose, old- 
gold and emerald-green are woven in a close geo- 
metrical pattern; there is a carpet of warm buff, 
surrounded by a margin of black polished floor 
boards. The furniture in this room consists of 
a twentieth-century wardrobe of sycamore, with 
ivory handles on the drawers and doors, rather 
on the lines of the design by Palmer-Jones which 
appears on page 274. There are plain mahogany 
beds with stump ends and very simple head 
boards, absolutely modern in design and _ finish, 
and providing a decorative effect by means of 
coverlets that accord with the colourings of the 
room; and there are single chairs in mahogany 
of Heal type, with seats covered in dull orange. 
There is a Sheraton corner washstand in mahogany, 
inlaid with lines of satinwood, and a small Sheraton 
dressing table with a toilet mirror set thereon 
which has a shield-shaped glass and a mahogany 
base inlaid with satinwood, and before the dressing 
table is a Chinese Chippendale stool in mahogany 
with a seat of dull orange—the same material 
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that is used on the single chairs. There is a modern 
bedside table in mahogany with a shelf above for 
books; and this completes the furnishing. For 
lighting there are a pair of tall, turned candlesticks 
painted in black and silver, which stand on the 
dressing table and hold green candles, and there 
is a pendent light immediately above the dressing 
table with a green, cream-lined shade which throws 
its light directly on the mirror and the table top, 
and over each bed there is a pendent shade of the 
same sort. 

These three examples suggest that there are 
no overwhelming difficulties in the way of good 
furnishing if our minds are disabused of conventions, 
and styles and their inflexible implications are 
forgotten. Generally speaking, furniture that is 
made in oak, whether it is made in the twentieth 
century or the seventeenth century, has a certain 
similarity of character owing to the fact that a good 
craftsman studies his material and produces forms 
that make the most of the special qualities of that 
material; so, too, with walnut and mahogany. 
But although in using old and new designs together 
wood may be taken as a rough guide, it is impossible 
to say definitely that oak must always be associated 
with oak, or that oak and walnut can always be 
mixed; usually this is the case, but there are 
exceptions, as instanced by the dining-room de- 
scribed earlier in this chapter. But it is best to 
avoid mixing oak and mahogany, although walnut 
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and mahogany or walnut and oak are quite agree- 
able in the same room. The colour of wood is an 
important factor in the arrangement of different 
furniture types, and the colour and textures of 
various timbers have been described fairly fully in 
Chapter VIII. of Part I. 
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OUSES of the twentieth century, when they 
have been built by intelligent architects, 


afford the pleasantest settings imaginable 
for furnishing. There has been a return to sanity 
in building, and houses are now often erected with 
more discernment, not only for the wants of the 
people who are going to live in them, but for the 
character of the locality in which they are built. 
A house should not be a drawing-board exercise for 
an architect whose thoughts are concerned mainly 
with effective elevations on paper. The face of the 
country-side in Britain is scarred and disfigured 
largely because the study of locality has been 
neglected, and the result is a multitude of inappro- 
priate buildings. Towns and cities have not escaped 
either, and there are discords in plenty, and one 
able critic of architecture, Mr Trystan Edwards, has 
emphasised this evil very lucidly in a book on Good 
and Bad Manners in Architecture; but as the only 
effective remedy seems to be the destruction of large 
parts of London, Manchester, Glasgow, and other 
cities, and a vigorous censorship (followed, if need 
be, by demolition) of domestic building throughout 
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the country, the discussion, however interesting, 
becomes unpractical. At the moment, any specu- 
lative builder or selfish architect can outrage a 
beautiful site; but the growing tendency towards 
more agreeable domestic architecture may provide 
a sufficient number of well-designed, beautiful 
country houses—and town and suburban houses 
also—to form such a striking contrast with the 
countless ugly houses of Britain that the latter will 
in time become unsaleable. A housing shortage will 
drive people to accept anything, but such a shortage 
is not a permanent condition, and the homes of a 
hundred years hence will rarely be made in the 
jerry-built or carelessly planned houses erected in 
the first quarter of this century, unless civilisation 
has been destroyed down to a barbaric level by some 
large-scale war. But there is little doubt, if we 
assume that taste and common sense are to enjoy 
progress and extension, that the really well-built 
houses designed by able architects of to-day will 
be sought out and honoured and admired for their 
intrinsic merit in future centuries. 

The outstanding quality of the rooms in a good 
type of twentieth-century country house is reticence 
on the part of the architect. He has not been anxious 
to thrust his personal ideas of decoration upon a 
possibly unwilling owner. He has created a series 
of backgrounds, well proportioned and unspoiled 
by concessions to elevations in some style; he 
has understood, this almost perfect specimen of an 
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architect, that ‘‘ houses were made to live in, not 
to look at,’’ and has contrived to make his work, 
first of all, easy and even delightful to live in, and, 
because he knows that an architect’s job is arrang- 
ing rooms conveniently without clumsiness in the 
final result, agreeable in appearance and appropriate 
to the locality. 

When the furnishing of a country house of 
moderate size is contemplated the claims of mis- 
cellanies should be regarded rather than the im- 
position of styles. Such a house may be described, 
assuming that it is a two-storeyed building, fairly 
spacious, of brick relieved with stone, a roof warm 
with red tiles, metal-framed casement windows and 
symmetrical in plan, the hall being central; a 
typical example of new Georgian architecture that 
is not unrelated to an older, early Georgian type. 

First, there is the hall. Some architects and 
builders believe that the staircase must be the 
principal feature of any hall, and whether they are 
thinking of stately or suburban homes their thoughts 
are controlled by the belief that stairs provide true 
dignity, the unmistakable touch of conventional 
importance. The large, imposing staircase could 
be a very useful feature in more ways than one, as 
we may learn from a certain illustration that graced 
the pages of Punch in the eighties. It was entitled 
““An Eye for Essentials,”” and depicted a mother 
and her two daughters house-hunting for the season 
and admiring a broad stairway. Mamma says: 
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“It’s a good house for a dance, Emily!” Emily : 
““The rooms are rather small, aren’t they?” 
Mamma (who knows how matches are made): 

** Yes, but what a capital Staircase !’’ Certainly the 
elaborate staircase had its uses, but with the smaller 
and more compact houses of to-day there is a strong 
tendency to sacrifice the staircase to the hall. By 
its arrangement and furnishing the hall should 
suggest to everyone who enters that comfort is one 
of the chief attributes of the whole house. A stair- 
case thrusting forward eagerly and claiming a big 
proportion of floor space may create the impression 
that the hall is not a place to linger in, producing a 
feeling that one must hurry away, up the stairs or 
through one of the doors opening into the hall; or, 
again, it may strike a note of rigid formality, which 
must be counteracted, not echoed, by the furnishing. 
Sometimes the modern hall is dressed up to suggest 
the great “‘ house-place ’’ ideal of an earlier age, 
and in these somewhat artificial attempts to make 
the hall a social centre—attempts generally de- 
feated by draughts except in houses planned with 
rare skill—on the approved medizval model, the 
staircase is looked on with disfavour. The earnest 
enthusiast for the great hall idea would frown upon 
anything so sweetly practical as a convenient way 
of reaching the other floors of a house: for such 
people the staircase is simply an intrusion, and the 
affair must be cramped into the narrowest limits, 
disguised altogether if possible. The whole question 
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of furnishing the hall depends, first, upon its plan- 
ning and dimensions, and, secondly, upon the way 
it is used: whether it is to be regarded simply as an 
entrance to the house or an additional living-room. 
But in any case it must be comfortable, for it will 
always be the introduction to the rest of the house. 

There are several conventions regarding the type 
of furniture that should appear in a hall, and the 
one to be discouraged is that articles of no particular 
use or merit can be dumped in all the available 
corners, making the place a sort of annex to the 
lumber-room. But another convention, and a very 
sound one, is that a clock of some sort should have 
a prominent place. Sometimes we compromise 
over this and introduce a beautifully decorative 
old clock that doesn’t go, or is, at the best, slightly 
deranged. A lifeless clock is a most unsatisfactory 
corpse to harbour in any house; actually it is 
about as sensible as having a sundial in a cellar. 
Some of the essential furnishings for a hall, apart 
from clocks, are: a table, either a circular or small 
gate-leg type to stand centrally; a small side 
table, or a chest that can serve as a side table and 
afford welcome accommodation ; chairs; perhaps a 
settle. Most halls in modern, well-equipped houses 
have fitted cupboards for hats, coats, sticks and 
so forth. 

In the twentieth-century country house we are 
describing, a hall furnished and decorated on these 
lines may be imagined: walls of rather coarse 
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plaster of a warm buff colour, wood-work of a slightly 
deeper shade of buff, a cream ceiling, polished oak 
floor boards, a fireplace of red brick and tile, with 
hobs built up of tiles and the mantelshelf supported 
by an arch; a simple setting is thus afforded for 
furniture, and colour comes into the hall with the 
curtains, which are orange edged with blue, and 
with the big Oriental rug, which is golden-buff, 
bordered with blue and intense green. A late 
eighteenth-century grandfather clock in a mahogany 
case, very simple in design, the work of a country 
clockmaker, is associated with two modern rush- 
seated, ladder-back chairs in brown oak, an old 
hoop-backed Windsor arm-chair in yew and elm, a 
twentieth-century chest of cedar covered with hide, 
the lid of which is enriched with an embossed de- 
sign coloured in purple and green, the whole chest 
being accommodated on a stand of English oak, a 
modern gate-leg table in English walnut, with 
turned legs and very simple feet and underframing, 
and the furnishing is completed by a late Stuart 
day-bed of beech and walnut. These things have 
not been huddled together because the hall was 
the only place for them; they indicate considered 
choice, and the picture suggested is rather attrac- 
Ive: a mingling of old and new forms without any 
discord. 

An alternative may be described for the furnishing 
of this hall, in which three leather seated and 
backed Cromwellian chairs, two single and one arm, 
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are used in conjunction with a modern long case 
clock in English walnut with a silvered dial, a chest 
in English walnut inspired by a Gimson model, on a 
stand with a slight twist on the legs, a seventeenth- 
century circular table with twisted legs, bun feet 
and a curved stretcher, and a modern settle in | 
yew, with a rush seat and turned legs and 
underframing. 

From the hall the ground floor may be explored, 
and we might expect to find an airy, well-lit sitting- 
room, spacious and rejoicing in sun windows; a 
room of primrose walls and cream wood-work, 
carpeted in squirrel-grey and curtained with a close- 
patterned material of soft blue with a white ground. 
Modern easy-chairs of the more gracious variety— 
unbulging and without the air of complete abandon- 
ment to sloth that sometimes accompanies twentieth- , 
century upholstery—would guarantee a proportion 
of the room’s comfort, and the furnishing would 
include, perhaps, some older solution of ease in a 
chair, a wing design of the early eighteenth century, 
for instance. Before the hearth there could be a 
long, low stool, a modern piece with turned legs 
and stretchers of golden-brown yew and a rush seat. 
-Between two of the windows the wall space is oc- 
cupied, possibly, by a walnut bureau-bookcase with 
double domes and glass-fronted doors, a simple model 
of the Queen Anne time, and although the upper 
portions of such pieces of furniture may present 
what Mr Trystan Edwards calls an “ unresolved 
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duality,”? such esthetic hair-splitting does not 
necessarily advance the task of good furnishing. 
In addition to the shelves of this bureau-bookcase, 
fitted shelves in the recesses on either side of the 
chimneypiece could bring more books into the 
room, and thereby bring a still greater measure of 
comfort, for books can make a room alive with in- 
terest, even as their absence can make the richest 
furnishing seem blank and worthless, uncared-for, 
lacking character. Rooms without books are like 
people without conversation. 

This room might also contain a small side table 
in walnut, a William and Mary piece with turned 
legs, a drawer and an oyster-wood inlaid top, and 
there might be another and earlier table, in oak, 
with twist legs, of mid seventeenth-century origin, 
while to complete the furnishing, as regards the 
principal items, a Queen Anne murror in a gilded 
gesso frame, and two pairs of modern two-light 
sconces painted a slightly darker blue than the 
shade of the curtains, with certain mouldings 
picked out in cream, would not be out of place. 
Such a sitting-room, living-room or drawing-room 
—-whatever name seems most appropriate to those 
who live in the house—may appear to rely for its 
effect more on the past than upon the products of 
the present-day craftsmen and manufacturers ; and 


1 Mr Trystan Edwards has expressed his views on ‘ unresolved 
dualities,” and other matters connected with taste and architecture, 
in his book, The Things Which Are Seen. 
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following quite logically the trend of these chapters 
it may be asked why such strenuous advocacy for 
twentieth-century furniture should be obscured at 
this point; but actually these notes on examples 
of country-house furnishing—and practically all of 
them are based on reality—show that modern 
furniture does not demand exclusive settings, that 
the acquirement of one or two twentieth-century 
designs does not mean complete refurnishing, and 
that respect for qualities of design rather than 
evidence of age is the really reliable guide to good 
furnishing. With some old things we, the men and 
women of a world of high-speed traffic, broadcasting 
and energy white-hot alike for business and pleasure, 
are too hopelessly incongruous ; how many people 
of to-day have the grace, the unaffected dignity 
or the clothes which would fit them for frequent 
association with some decorative masterpiece of 
eighteenth-century cabinet-making ? What business 
have we thrusting our tweed-clad way into these old 
harmonies of decoration and furnishing? If we 
take our setting entirely from the past, as individuals 
we become, by contrast, rather ridiculous; but if 
we take a few things that appeal to our personal 
taste and use them in conjunction with things 
designed and made to-day, then it is not beyond 
our power to put together some interiors that will 
possess beauty. 

Here is a dining-room in this imaginary country 
house. It is a room with cream plaster walls, one of 
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which is enriched by a fine seventeenth-century 
tapestry which brings much soft colour to the 
room, shades of green, blue and yellow, intermingled 
with a shadowy lustre. Before the tapestry a late 
Stuart dresser stands, a dark oak piece with moulded 
drawer fronts; it acts as a serving table, while an 
early eighteenth-century extending table in walnut 
stands in the centre of the room, awaiting its load 
of dishes, glass and cutlery, a design of simple lines 
with cabriole legs. A set of modern dining-room 
chairs in walnut and ebony are used with this table, 
and before the fire there is a low stool of brown oak, 
a twentieth-century design, with a top formed by 
interlaced strips of hide. In the bay window is a 
modern adaptation of an X-shaped chair, covered 
entirely in hide, and with a yielding, deep, hide- 
covered cushion. The floor of this room is dark, 
black polished boards framing a large Oriental rug 
in which buff is the principal shade, the border 
having touches of blue and green in it; another 
colour interest is provided by the curtains, which 
are in soft silk of an old-gold shade. 

Another room on the ground floor is the library, 
and this is a book-lined apartment, a book-lover’s 
ideal setting. Shelves are recessed on each side 
of the brick-and-tile fireplace, between the black- 
painted metal casements, and in the centre of the 
long panelled flank of the room; for the library is 
panelled in cedar, plain styles and rails, chamfered 
like sixteenth-century work, the panels being 
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similar in proportion to that older type, although 
this panelling is quite modern. It is carried from 
the floor to the frieze, which is of plaster, with floral 
decorative motifs in low relief modelled on it, a 
plainly moulded cornice meeting the ceiling, which 
is perfectly plain, and is warmed to an old ivory 
shade with a touch of yellow. The windows have 
sun curtains of string-coloured net, and there are 
heavier curtains to draw at night of russet-brown, 
while the floor is carpeted in dark green. The furni- 
ture consists of modern chairs in beech, both single 
and elbow chairs being covered entirely in hide, the 
easy-chairs in the room being covered in the same 
material. There is a library table of Chinese Chip- 
pendale type, a large, well-made piece, with applied 
frets on the frieze and legs, the mahogany being 
toned to a ruddy brown. A modern bureau in 
mahogany, with a shelf above the pigeon-holes for 
books and with ebony handles to the drawers, is 
another item of the furnishing, and the lighting is 
carried out by brass candlesticks, wired for electric 
light and shaded by dark green, cream-lined shades. 

In going to the first floor we may pause to con- 
sider the staircase and the part it plays in linking 
up our impressions of the house and its furnishing. 
A staircase that possesses pleasing and graceful 
lines should not be overloaded with prints and 
pictures on the walls. A staircase wall is perhaps 
the most uncomplimentary place for anything in 
a frame unless it happens to be a mirror. There is 
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the suggestion that here is the appointed spot for 
things we want to hurry by, and however agreeable 
is the arrangement of the pictures this suggestion 
remains impishly active. Actually the placing of 
pictures on the staircase walls is almost as unpractical 
and silly—from the point of view of their power to 
provide visual pleasure —as putting them at absurd 
heights in a room, above doorways or in the frieze, 
where their attributes are never fully recognised. 

Landings should be immune from oddments of 
furniture that have been thrust from room to room 
until they find an untidy and unhappy resting-place © 
near the stairs. A chest or a side table may appear 
if the landing is sufficiently spacious. 

Presumably the stairs and landings in this par- 
ticular country house will be furnished and arranged 
to accord with the general principles of convenience 
that form the framework of most modern—and all 
comfortable—furnishing. The bedrooms may be 
glanced at, and from them may be learned another 
lesson in associating different furniture forms. A 
room with southward windows has cool walls of 
cream, and cream wood-work, while a larkspur-blue 
close-covering felt is on the floor, and for curtains 
a Morris fabric is used, wherein shades of blue, 
yellow and clear red are in happy alliance. The 
fireplace is lined with yellow tiles, which link up 
with the curtains in colour interest. For furniture 
in this bright, fresh-looking setting there is, first, 
an early eighteenth-century stump-end bed in 
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walnut, with a plain head flanked by twisted posts ; 
a modern wardrobe in English walnut, of the type 
made by Peter Waals, a mahogany tallboy of 
country Chippendale design, a mahogany chest of 
drawers also of Chippendale type, a small gate-leg 
table in oak, a late seventeenth-century piece which 
serves as a dressing table, and before it a Queen 
Anne stool in walnut, with cabriole legs and a seat 
covered in a golden-buff tapestry cloth. An English 
Empire cheval glass in mahogany, its slender 
supporting columns fluted and gilded, stands near 
the dressing table, and the furniture is completed 
by two rush-seated, spindle-backed chairs in cherry 
wood, mid eighteenth-century country types; fixed 
seats are provided in the windows. 

Another bedroom may have an eighteenth-century 
four-post bed, the tester being supported by finely 
proportioned cluster columns, a mahogany design 
of great elegance, deprived of heavy hangings, but 
furnished instead with lighter fabrics that help its 
pleasant lines and bring some decorative colourings 
into the room. All the rest of the bedroom furniture 
may be twentieth-century work in mahogany, 
arranged against walls of buff. Again, an early 
seventeenth-century oak bed with a tester, turned 
columns and a carved head may conceivably appear 
in a room furnished with modern designs in walnut 
or oak. The work executed in those woods in the 
Gimson manner, or rather work executed with the 
straightforward, clean-cut craftsmanship of Gimson 
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and with the simplicity and natural, easy embellish- 
ment displayed by his models, would be perfectly 
appropriate. 

In all these instances of furnishing miscellanies 
—briefly outlined to avoid the boredom of an over- 
detailed description, but without descending to the 
dullness of a bald list—it will be noted that the 
matching of designs, the assembling of different 
models, different in age and form and colour, 
but possessing some common quality of finish or 
embellishment, is the matter that chiefly concerns 
those who seek good furnishing. It has been said 
that architects have released the modern house 
from the tyranny of dominating decoration, but the 
most impersonal creation of the architect or builder 
has something of individual character, something 
about the rooms and their proportions that may 
require special treatment in decoration and par- 
ticular care in furnishing. This elusive something 
is often a subtle reflection, as it were, of the room’s 
aspect, so the matching of such permanent char- 
acteristics lies with the decorator. But even as 
brick-and-tile houses, red and glowing, are appro- 
priate to the country-side in Kent, and grey-stone 
buildings, roofed with stone tiles and with mullioned 
windows, seem in the Cotswold as natural and 
beautiful as the woods that clothe the West Country 
slopes, so do the country-made things of the past 
and the simpler craftsmanship of the present seem 
appropriate and beautiful in the twentieth-century 
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country house. The more intentionally decorative 
furniture is for the town, and since palaces and 
great houses, where courtly manners were once dis- 
played and ornate clothes shown off, are no longer 
erected in the country—except, perhaps, by people 
who have too much money to have any time for 
manners—it is the town house that possesses 
furnishing of a richer and possibly more artificial 
nature. 
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TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS 


IRECTLY we get beyond the stage of plain 
and fairly economical furnishing we are 


faced by a real danger, and one that could 
sweep our houses back to the crowded nightmare 
of Victorian furnishing, for it is the danger of 
accumulation. Unless restraint is the keynote of 
all furnishing comes the evil of overcrowding, if 
not in actual articles, then in interests. 

Decorative effects that are staged in a house 
simply and solely as decorative effects are apt to 
lose their interest unless they are linked up very 
skilfully with the background, and even when 
subtlety and judgment have gone to the planning 
of such groupings and arrangements there is some- 
times a hint of tawdriness that certainly does not 
come from the quality or design of any particular 
object, but is suggested by the ensemble. H. G. 
Wells has put this matter very clearly in Marriage, 
when one of the characters examines, in a wonder- 
ing rather than a critical mood, the familiar things 
of his home: “On the landing there had been 
a rearrangement of the furniture, and he paused 
to survey it. The alterations had been made to 
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accommodate a big cloisonné jar, that now glowed 
a wonder of white and tinted whites and luminous 
blues upon a dark, deep-shining stand. He noted 
now the curtain of the window had been changed 
from something—surely it had been a reddish 
curtain !—to a sharp clear blue with a black border, 
that reflected upon and sustained and encouraged 
the jar tremendously. And the wall behind ? 
Yes. Its deep brown was darkened to an absolute 
black behind the jar, and shaded up between the 
lacquer cabinets on either hand by insensible degrees 
to the general hue. It was wonderful, perfectly 
harmonious, and so subtly planned that it seemed 
it all might have grown, as flowers grow... .” 
And upon the mind of one observer this carefully 
contrived piece of decoration was impressed “as a 
thing absurd and incongruous. . . . It was all so 
wonderfully arranged into one dignified harmony, 
but he felt now that at a touch of social earthquake, 
with a mere momentary lapse towards disorder, it 
would degenerate altogether into litter, le heaped 
together, confessed the loot it was.”’ 

There is always the possibility of some such 
suggestion of luxurious accumulation when furnish- 
ing passes the stage of pleasant utility, but although 
the contriving of decorative effects and the collec- 
tion of decorative furniture can be carried too far, 
the enrichment of fairly large rooms with one or two 
fine examples of the cabinet-maker’s art need not 
make those rooms appear artificial or theatrical. 
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The claims of simplicity in furnishing have been 
urged in other books, but always this much-misused 
and overworked word has to be defined. Simplicity 
means so many things, apparently. To some it 
stands for the “simple life ’’—sandals, sackcloth, 
and the other harsh apparatus of the various “ back 
to nature’’ doctrines; decoration and furnishing 
is, of course, well below the mental horizon of the 
devotees of such creeds. True simplicity has no 
resemblance to crudity; that is the simplicity of 
affectation, and whether it means crudity in cloth- 
ing, housing, diet or furnishing, it remains as a 
stupid effort to bring down civilised accomplish- 
ments to an uncomfortable level. Affected sim- 
plicity is an ‘“‘arty-crafty’’ perversion of the 
Puritan dictum, “through suffering to salvation.”’ 
In furnishing, true simplicity implies freedom from 
confusion and complexity, the elimination of com- 
peting interests and the absence of overcrowding. 
It is attained as much by arrangement as by the 
selection of simple designs, for unless beautiful 
things are well arranged their message of beauty is 
confused and inarticulate. 

An example may be given which illustrates sim- 
plicity in the grouping of rather elaborate furnish- 
ings in the drawing-room of a town house. The 
house itself is one of those large, rambling mid 
nineteenth - century places, with an exterior that 
lacks all architectural interest without being 
definitely ugly. Inside the rooms are spacious, and 
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the drawing-room, which is to be our example, is 
about fifteen feet high, with plain buff-coloured 
walls, a coved cornice and a ceiling gilded in pale 
gold. Small pendent crystal fittings hung close to 
the ceiling provide the artificial light, and they are 
aided by a pair of late eighteenth-century carved 
and gilded two-light sconces on either side of the 
overmantel picture. There are tall French windows, 
with curtains and straight-cut pelmets of printed 
linen in a shade of old-gold, with a faint patterning 
of primrose-yellow and deep grey. The chimney- 
piece is very simple in character, consisting of a 
wooden mantel of Adam design, with slips of Sienna 
marble, a steel hob grate, and a polished steel 
fretted and pierced fender of late eighteenth-century 
pattern. Above the mantelshelf is a big flower 
painting with plenty of good colour in it. The floor 
is of polished parquet, on which are spread three 
fine Oriental rugs rich in colour. The furniture 
consists of modern easy-chairs, deeply sprung 
models on ball feet, covered in printed linen that 
has a black ground and a small pattern in white 
laced over it, a grand piano, a dome-topped early 
Georgian bookcase in a recess, a mahogany gate-leg 
table with cabriole legs and claw-and-ball feet, a long 
fireside stool with cabriole legs and a seat of gilded 
cane-work, and certain pieces of decorative furniture 
grouped in the following way. On the wall opposite 
the chimneypiece there is a panel of tapestry which 
forms a background for a pair of early Georgian 
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elbow-chairs in walnut, beautifully carved designs, 
with every scrap of embellishment designed ex- 
pressly to emphasise the graceful beauty of each 
curve in back, arms and legs. The seats are covered 
in damask of black and silver. Between the chairs 
is a small, late seventeenth-century table in walnut, 
with three drawers, twist legs and a curved stretcher, 
a typical William and Mary piece. A pair of tall, 
four-branched candlesticks in black and gold stand 
on this table, flanking a small Chinese casket of 
black lacquer. The tapestry, with its soft shades 
of green and blue and buff, is in sharp contrast with 
the deeper colourings of the chairs and the table; the 
candlesticks and the casket are also sharply outlined 
against the tapestry. Another panel of tapestry 
faces the window flank of the room, and against 
this is a decorative cabinet on a stand, with drawer 
fronts and cupboard door inlaid with ebony, ivory 
and mother-of-pearl, a seventeenth-century example 
of Spanish workmanship. This cabinet has on either 
side a tall, gilded Venetian lantern. The remaining 
furniture includes a small Queen Anne writing-desk 
in walnut, with a gilt gesso mirror of the same 
period immediately above it. 

To-day the town house is being ousted by the 
spread of business premises. Commerce is taking 
hold of most cities with such fierce energy that, 
except for a few country towns and cities like Bath, 
which are definitely recognised as centres of calm 
rather than commerce, the choice seems to lie be- 
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tween flats and suburbs. In London a few quiet 
streets and squares remain, but even in those 
secluded places the offices of some association or 
league, some society for suppressing or promoting 
something or other, have begun the residential 
downfall. Soon will come the lawyer, who seems 
the herald of business invasion, for a few lawyers 
in a square or a row give a professional business air 
to a locality which is appreciated by other office- 
hunters, and soon the architectural continuity of 
the place is upset by a lease falling in and a new 
building going up. It would be difficult at the 
end of this first quarter of the twentieth century to 
write a fairly long book on “Town Houses and their 
Decoration and Furniture,’’ as Mr Robert W. Edis, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., did in 1881. This architect 
delivered a series of Cantor Lectures before the 
Society of Arts in 1880, and afterwards amplified 
them in book form, dealing with this subject of the 
town house, and enlivening his text with numerous 
illustrations in black and white of furniture and 
interiors which hardly expressed the very sound 
principles of procedure for furnishing he laid down 
in his chapters. 

Not only for town, but for every type of house, 
might this writer’s guidance for selection be followed 
with advantage, for he tells us that: “If we ex- 
amine any of the best work of past ages, either in 
textile fabrics, furniture, or decoration, we shall see 
that truth and fitness in design and construction, and 
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harmony in colour and arrangement, are carefully 
carried out; that there is no sham or imitation, 
but, so far as practicable, the work is essentially 
real and true. To carry into our houses the shadow 
of unreality, by graining or marbling in imitation 
of the real materials, by giving to cast iron the 
semblance of wrought, by putting up papers painted 
to represent various woods, tiles or marble, is 
simply teaching a lie, and asserting in the worst 
possible taste the semblance of a truth which does 
not exist ; and when the best graining or marbling 
in the world is done it is but a miserable satire on 
the real material. All striving after imitation and 
unreality is utterly at variance with good taste in 
decoration, as in life.”’ 

This has real kinship with the “fitness for 
purpose’ doctrines of the Design and Industries 
Association, mentioned earlier, and, indeed, the 
best that is in modern taste might draw its inspira- 
tion from such excellent basic principles. We have 
little of the moral fervour that burned through the 
pen of Mr Edis when he wrote those sentences, and 
although he says.“ I do not wish to enter into the 
moral aspect of the matter’ he proceeds to quote 
a page or so from the chapter entitled ‘ Mora] 
Influences of the Dwelling,” from Recreations of a 
Country Parson. Unfortunately, his exalted views 
on imitations are in abeyance when he writes on 
the drawing-room and boudoir, bedrooms, nurseries 
and offices, for he points out that: ‘“‘ In the case of 
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the paper imitations or reproductions of the ancient 
embossed leathers, they must not be considered as 
mere imitations, because the result on the surface 
is, or may be made, the same in one as in the other ; 
for it is quite as legitimate to emboss and gild or 
ornament the surface of thick paper as that of 
leather or any other material. 

‘* These embossed leather papers,’’ he continues, 
‘‘ with their rich tones, the slight play of light from 
the low relief surfaces, and with their hard, varnished 
surfaces, afford excellent wall covering, at a cost 
varying from one-third to one-sixth the price of the 
leather.”’ 

There are degrees of imitation, and to attempt 
to set out a code that will state what is legitimate 
imitation and what is not would be creating some- 
thing ponderous that would only serve pedants. 
It is clear that imitations sometimes become neces- 
sary in satisfying the eye. In fact, an imitation 
may develop into an independent decorative form 
that enriches the possibilities of beauty in surround- 
ings. An example of this is the use of that imitation 
marble, Scagliola, which was first introduced in the 
mid-seventeenth century, and is a composition of 
powdered gypsum, isinglass, alum and colouring 
matter and was used in this country during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, chiefly 
for table tops. Many richly decorative effects 
that would be lost were natural marbles employed 
may be attained with Scagliola. This material, 
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which begins life as an imitation, ends by becoming 
a decorative asset, and it is only when some rich 
material is simulated without conviction, as in the 
case of wood painted to suggest marble, that 
tawdriness shuts the door on beauty. 

In a twentieth-century town house we can imagine 
a series of settings for furniture in which each 
scheme is free from stupid imitations, in which 
arrangement is not an obvious process that makes 
a room self-consciously decorative or striking, and 
where furniture both old and new is used. Here 
are some of the rooms we might expect to find. 
A drawing-room with a bow window at one end, a 
well-proportioned room, has walls of biscuit-colour 
and light touches of gilding on the mouldings of 
door and window architraves, door panels and wall 
panels and in the fluting of the mantelpiece frieze ; 
the window curtains are in emerald-green and 
black, and a close-covering carpet of beech-leaf 
brown is on the floor. These colourings form the 
setting for modern mahogany furniture, with easy- 
chairs and settee covered in black and gold damask, 
the only piece of antique furniture being an English 
lacquer cabinet in black and gold. 

The dining-room of this house has walls of sage- 
green, with mouldings picked out in white and 
white marble slips in the mantelpiece ; the windows 
are curtained with warm buff, and there is a black 
polished floor with a big Oriental rug, in which blues 
and greens and browns are woven into a general 
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ground of glowing gold. A twentieth-century side- 
board in mahogany, inlaid with ebony and with 
ebony drawer and door handles, is used with a 
Chippendale dining table, a mahogany piece finely 
proportioned and yet suggesting that satisfactory 
air of strength traditional British taste seems to de- 
mand for dining-room furniture. Early nineteenth- 
century Regency chairs in mahogany are also used, 
and there is an Adam side table with a little delicate 
carving in low relief on the frieze and fluted, tapering 
legs. The furnishing is completed by a grandfather 
clock with a mahogany case, a mid eighteenth- 
century design. 

In a bedroom there might be a colour treatment 
of primrose and cream for walls and wood-work, an 
indigo carpet and curtains of powder-blue, bordered 
by bandings in black and white. As furniture there 
could be a dressing table of Sheraton type with a 
column toilet mirror on it, and at this table a modern 
stool in teak with a cane seat would find a place ; 
a modern mahogany bed with panels of gilded cane- 
work in the head and foot would also be included, 
together with a bergére chair, a couple of single 
chairs of modern type in mahogany and a bedside 
cupboard with shelves for books above in black 
lacquer, enriched with a little gilding. 

If a sense of decorative fitness is preserved the 
rooms of a modern town house can attain standards 
of comfort and beauty far in advance of anything 
previous periods of taste could produce; because, . 
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with our choice no longer narrowed by fashion, and 
free from conventions of style, we can enjoy to the 
full the pleasures of personal furnishing. 

Dimensions are not nearly so important as many 
people suppose. Naturally, a spacious house with 
big, airy rooms, generous windows and elegant 
proportions is a desirable place, but an attic flat, 
if sanely furnished and agreeably decorated, can 
be just as satisfying to live in, assuming that it 
does not have to accommodate a large family. The 
flat and its furnishing gains a much more thorough 
and scientific treatment in the cities of modern 
America than it does in Britain. Latterly flats have 
come in for a share of the architectural enlighten- 
ment that has made so many modern houses such 
agreeable places, and the equipment of the modern 
flat, its fixtures and fitted furniture, are altogether 
more effectual. Fitted furniture has come into the 
modern British home gradually, and periodically 
the development of this branch of furnishing is 
checked by crazes and enthusiasms which provoke 
over-indulgence in such fixtures. 

Fitted furniture must make a real contribution to 
the convenience of the house or flat, and this may 
be effected if such fixtures as cupboards (1) save 
the introduction of some large and cumbersome 
piece of furniture ; (2) economise floor space with- 
out limiting their capacity for accommodation ; 
(3) are get-at-able; (4) easy to clean; (5) provide 
no settling-places for dust, and (6) are planned to 
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minimise untidiness in the interior. Dining-room 
cupboards for glass, china and cutlery can never 
replace the sideboard with complete satisfaction, 
but occasionally fitted sideboards have been used 
successfully. It is a fatal mistake to suppose that 
fitments can supersede all independent furniture, 
and the makers of modern furniture have proved 
singularly capable in catering for the needs of small 
houses and flats, particularly in the provision of 
what may be called dual-purpose furniture. 
Furnishing as a subject has infinite variety : 
there are a thousand and one aspects that may be 
talked about and written round, and the steady 
increase in the literature of furnishing during the 
past twenty years indicates that interest keeps pace 
with output. But fresh problems are provided 
with every house and block of flats that are erected. 
Problems of selection and arrangement arise, and 
in many homes they remain as problems, because 
it seems extraordinarily difficult for modern people 
to get a clear vision about furnishing and to stand 
on their own feet on their own twentieth-century 
floors where taste is concerned. Those old men-of- 
the-sea, Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, and 
a large, dark brown imp with twisted legs called 
‘** Jacobean,” climb on the shoulders of the latter- 
day Georgian householders, and carrying that 
burden they forget the help they may gain from the 
men of their own day, the designers and craftsmen 
who carry out research work in furniture making, 
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which the manufacturers, perhaps two decades late, 
honour with their imitation. 

The twentieth century can provide entirely suit- 
able and enduringly beautiful things for the town 
house, and the furniture inspired by the work 
of such designers as J. Henry Sellers, Palmer- 
Jones, Ambrose Heal and, in his more deliberately 
decorative designs, Gordon Russell, can dispel the 
pessimistic vapourings of those ‘‘experts’’ in taste 
whose habit it is to bewail an imagined dearth of 
** originality.” 
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SOME FINAL CONCLUSIONS ON TASTE IN FURNITURE 
AND FURNISHING, AND A NOTE ON THE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE SUBJECT 


woke up to the fact that they are living in the 
twentieth century, and that if they scorn to use 
the uncomfortable transport of the past, decline to 
follow the dress fashions of our great-great-great- 
grandparents, and refrain from ordering their lives 
by codes and manners alien to their own period, then 
surely they should abandon the imitations of old 
furniture and encourage the original talent of the 
present day. There are many signs of awakening 
appreciation for twentieth-century furniture, and 
the case was put very clearly in an article in The 
Manchester Guardian’ on the subject of collecting 
Period furniture. It was stated that “The serious 
and scientific collecting of almost anything is 
laudable, but the rich man who finds himself a 
“period ’ house and furnishes it as a collection of 
various ‘period’ rooms, without ever a twentieth- 
century room among them, is no good friend to the 
' The Manchester Guardian, article entitled ‘‘ Period Furniture 
Hunting,” 1st November 1924. 
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arts, and not the best possible friend to himself ; 
for to try to live, mentally and emotionally, in 
another age than one’s own is the beginning of 
sesthetic sentimentalism and affectation. At every 
period the best artists and craftsmen of a country 
are trying their hardest to produce work in which 
the characteristic life and soul of that time, and no 
other, find their most handsome expression. English 
architects and English designers of furniture are 
doing it now with a spirit and skill which call for 
warm admiration.” 

Half the gushing eulogies written about antique 
furniture are inspired by fear on the part of their 
authors of being compelled to define what is beauti- 
ful without having settled, conventional standards 
which will guide taste. “I adore old furniture! ”’ 
is a phrase too common to be marked by sincerity 
or judgment, but how often it occurs, and how 
it seems to reassure those who make use of it! 
But an obsession for styles that belong to the 
past and an incapacity to appreciate the sane 
and beautiful things made to-day lead many people 
who are planning furnishing to effects in bad taste, 
especially if they adhere rigidly to a set of particular 
styles. For the cultivation of taste, and for the 
increase of discrimination and the building up of 
sound judgment where design is concerned, the 
study of old furniture and decoration, apart from 
its fascinating historical interest, is extraordinarily 
valuable. To see how craftsmen in the past have 
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solved various problems, to see how proportion has 
been handled by different master cabinet makers 
and designers and architects, is to gain an insight 
into the problems of proportion, and to have far 
more pleasure in furniture and furnishing than is 
to be obtained from a mere utilitarian regard or 
the gratification of the collecting instinct. 

This book has been planned to facilitate the 
study of design and taste in Britain and that mirror 
of British ideas, the old American colony, and the 
extension of those studies is not difficult, for the 
literature of furnishing has grown enormously since 
the late Mr Percy MacQuoid did such great service by 
writing his History of English Furniture, and giving 
to students four reliable volumes, the fruits of his 
scholarship and research. 

To enable the various branches of furniture and 
settings for furniture to be explained more fully 
the following books are suggested :—The History 
of English Furniture, by Percy MacQuoid, referred 
to above, was published by Lawrence & Bullen in 
four volumes: 1. ‘‘The Age of Oak’; 2. “The 
Age of Walnut’; 3. “‘The Age of Mahogany ’’; and 
4. ““The Age of Satinwood—a comprehensive and 
copiously illustrated work. In the autumn of 1924 
the first volume of another important work, under 
the editorship of Percy MacQuoid and Ralph 
Edwards, was published by Country Life Ltd., 
entitled The Dictionary of English Furniture. 

Early English Furniture and Woodwork, in two 
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volumes, by Herbert Cescinsky and Ernest Gribble 
(George Routledge & Sons), may also be recom- 
mended, and Mr Cescinsky’s three volumes of 
English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century form 
another contribution of some importance to the 
reference library of antique furniture. Mr R. W. 
Symonds, a talented and scholarly writer, includes 
among his works The Present State of Old English 
Furniture (Duckworth & Co.), and Old English 
Walnut and Lacquer Furniture (Herbert Jenkins 
Ltd.), both books of profound interest to the 
collector and containing a fund of information 
concerning the value and present-day condition of 
antique furniture, and some illuminating chapters 
on the methods of people who produce spurious 
pieces. The Book of Decorate Furniture, in two 
volumes, by Edwin Foley, goes beyond the pro- 
ductions of Britain, but is a full and useful record 
of elaborate furniture in all countries. Colonial 
Furniture in America, by L. V. Lockwood, and 
Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan Phyfe, by Charles 
QO. Cornelius, are two books that repay the attention 
of the student of old American furniture. For 
studying the constructional side of furniture, old 
and new, such books as Measured Drawings of Old 
Oak English Furniture, by J. W. Hurrell; Furniture 
Mouldings, by E. J. Warne; Modern Cabinet Work, 
by Percy A. Wells and John Hooper, M.B.E.; and 
Practical Cabinet Making and Draughting, by J. H. 
Rudd, may be mentioned. On timber, a work by 
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G. S. Boulger is published, under the title of Wood, 
and reference has already been made in Chapter VIIL., 
Part I., to Angus D. Webster’s British-Grown 
Timber and Timber Trees. The standard work 
on clocks is written by F. J. Britten, and is 
entitled Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers ; 
and Old Scottish Clock Makers, by John Smith, 
covers this special branch of the subject, dealing 
with the period extending from 1458-1850. There 
is a well-illustrated chapter on “ Domestic Clocks ”’ 
in the second volume of Cescinsky’s Early English 
Furniture and Woodwork. 

No attempt can be made to give a complete list, 
but, in addition to the works already mentioned, 
the following books may be recorded as valuable 
contributions to the subject. Various volumes on 
decorative art, published by B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
written by Francis Lenygon and Miss M. Jourdain, 
cover a period from the English Renaissance to 
the early nineteenth century ; English Furniture and 
Decoration, 1680-1800, by G. M. Ellwood (B. T. 
Batsford Ltd.), and A History of Everyday Things 
in England, by Margery and C. H. B. Quennell, 
may also be recommended, the latter being a book 
primarily intended for children, but ably illustrated 
and of great interest in the study of surroundings, 
customs, taste, and so forth, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
series of monographs published by Ernest Benn 
Ltd., under the title of Masters of Architecture, 
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contains four volumes which illustrate and describe 
the works of Inigo Jones, Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh 
and Chambers, and are interesting for the light 
they throw on architectural taste in certain periods ; 
an important section of late eighteenth-century 
taste is illustrated in the Works in Architecture, 
by R. and J. Adam, the authors being the famous 
two of the brothers Adam. A volume by Sr 
William Chambers, entitled Designs of Chinese 
Buildings, Furniture, etc., was published in 1757, 
and indicated another phase, the Chinese phase, 
of eighteenth-century taste, which, as we have seen 
in Chapter V. of Part I., was not without its 
effect upon the form of furniture and the general 
character of decoration. The books of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton are to be found in 
libraries that are really well equipped with works 
of reference; and reprints have been published of 
The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, Hep- 
plewhite’s Guide, and selections from Sheraton’s 
Drawing Book. The most comprehensive work 
devoted to Chippendale is by Oliver Brackett, and 
was published in the autumn of 1924, under the 
title of Thomas Chippendale: A Study of His Life, 
Work and Influence (Hodder & Stoughton). 

Of books dealing with modern furniture and 
furnishings, Our Homes and How to Make the Best 
of Them, by Walter Shaw Sparrow, must be in- 
cluded, and sections devoted to modern furniture 
are to be found in the Year-Books of the Design and 
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Industries Association, which are published under 
the title of Design in Modern Industry, 1922, and 
1928-1924 (Ernest Benn Ltd.). The Studio Year- 
Book of Decorative Art, which is an annual publica- 
tion, has included, year by year, many examples of 
twentieth-century craftsmanship, both in Britain 
and Continental countries. Ernest Gimson: His Life 
and Work (Ernest Benn Ltd., and Basil Blackwell) 
is a beautifully produced and finely ilustrated 
account of Gimson’s work in furniture, metal-work 
and domestic architecture. A book on simple modern 
furniture, by Percy A. Wells, Furniture for Small 
Houses, is published by B. T. Batsford Ltd., and 
certain problems connected with the furnishing of 
small and moderately sized houses are discussed in 
my own book, Simple Furnishing and Arrangement. 
Two other volumes on the setting for furnishing, 
dealing with form and colour, have been written, 
under the titles of Simple Schemes for Decoration 
and Colour and Comfort (published by Duckworth 
& Co.), and the study of settings has also been 
examined from the building point of view in The 
House (We Ought to Live In, a book written in col- 
laboration with Leslie Mansfield, F.R.I.B.A. No 
reference to books on domestic architecture should 
be made without some mention of that brilliant 
study by C. and A. Williams Ellis, The Pleasures 
of Architecture, which has been referred to and 
quoted in a previous chapter. It is altogether 
most entertaining, informative and readable. Small 
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Family Houses, by R. Randal Phillips, records many 
interesting examples of modern domestic building, 
and for able and constructive architectural criticism 
Professor C. H. Reilly’s book, Some Architectural 
Problems of To-day, may be added to the list. 

This list could be extended indefinitely, but its 
present dimensions suggest that furnishing and the 
various ramifications of taste connected with the 
making of comfortable homes and the enjoyment 
of pleasant surroundings have commanded a con- 
siderable amount of energy and research. The study 
of the subject is rich in interest, but it should never 
be forgotten that furnishing is primarily the busi- 
ness of making comfort, not only in the easy-chair 
sense, but in more lasting comfort for the eye; and 
that part of comfort making is apt to suffer when 
the antiquary gets the upper hand of the artist and 
collecting is confused with choosing. 
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ACANTHUS, 95 

Adam brothers, 130, 132; decora- 
tion, 134; designs, 132; furni- 
ture, 181, 267; influence, 135; 
interiors, 183; Robert, 117, 130, 
134; R. and J., 322 

Albany, the, 118 

Alder wood, 177 

Amboyna wood, 179 

American Colonies, 62, 106, 111, 
126 ; Chippendale’s influence on, 
129; decoration in, 129; Euro- 
shat influence on, 129, 155, 266 ; 
urnishers of, 265, 267; furniture 
of, 119, 157; interiors of houses 
in, 125, 265 

Amorini, 95 

Antiques, genuine, 187; study of, 
207 

Apple wood, 168, 176 

Architecture, domestic, books on, 
323; British, 245; nineteenth- 
century, 199; seventeenth- 
century, 50 

Armitage, Joseph, 233, 271 

Art-in-Trades Club (New York), 

Ash wood, 48, 68, 175 

Australian woods, 181 

BARNSLEY, Sidney, 228; furniture 
influenced by, 229, 233 

Basswood, 181 

Bed, 46, 47; Chippendale, 118; 
fourposter, 35, 36, 123; mid 
eighteenth-century, 115; seven- 
teenth-century, 57;  sixteenth- 
century, 45; Tudor, 85, 39, 47; 
William and Mary, 81 

sr aaa Jacobean, 51; Tudor, 


Bedroom, in Chinese taste, 115; 
furniture, modern, 248; modern, 
272, 292, 295, 313 

Beech wood, 96, 146, 168, 174 

Beetle, death-watch, 185; in furni- 
ture, 184; powder-post, 185 


Bennett, Samuel, 79, 108, 112 

Birch wood, 176 

Black Bean, 181 

Blackwood, 181 

Bienheim, 104 

Bombe, 95 

Book of Decorate Furniture, 320 

Bookcase, 102, 108, 105; Adam, 
181 ; Sheraton, 148 

Bosses, 58 

Boulger, G. 8., 321 

Boulle, André Charles, 87 

Bourbon, 154 

Boxwood, 178 

Bracket, wall, 131 

Brackett, Oliver, 114, 322 

Brazilwood, 179 

British Empire Exhibition (1924), 
248 

British-Grown Timber and Twumber 
Trees, 182, 32] 

Britten, F. J., 90, 93, 321 

Brown, Madox, 202 

Buffet, Colonial American, 119; 
sixteenth-century, 35 

Bulb legs, carved, 52; melon, 46 

Bureau, 102, 111; bookcase, 102; 
cabinet, 97; satinwood, 143 

Burne-Jones, 202 


CaBINET, lacquer, 69, 73, 101; 
mahogany, 103; marquetry, 81, 
95; modern, 248; Queen Anne, 
97; Rosewood, 147 

Cabinet Dictionary, The, 142 

Cabinet Maker, The, quoted, 112, 114 


Cabinet Maker a Upholsterer’s 
Drawing Book, 142 
Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer, and 


General Artists’ Encyclopedia, 142 

Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide, 136 

Cabinet makers, Dutch, 74 

Cabriole leg, 95, 96, 148 

Caliph’s Last Heritage, The, quoted, 
200 


Calthrop, Dion Clayton, quoted, 44 
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Cane furniture, 244 

Cane-work, 88, 243 

Castle Howard, 104 

Catherine of Braganza, 70, 83 

Cedar of Lebanon, 182; red, 182; 
wood, 168, 182 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 40 

Cescinsky, Herbert, 34, 320, 32) 

Chatrmaker’s Guide, 124 

Chairs, Adam, 181; Chinese es 
pendale, 115; Chippendale, 118, 
169; Colonial American, 119; 
country-made, 169 ; Cromwellian, 
61; early Georgian, 108; early 
sixteenth-century, 35; Empire, 
168; easy, 81; farthingale, 44, 
45; Hepplewhite, 136, 187; 
James I., 49; ladder-back, 118; 
Lancashire, 68, 69; oak, 45, 57; 
Phyfe, Duncan, 155, 157 ; Queen 
Anne, 96, 97; rosewood, 147; 
Sheraton, 143; stick-back, 152, 
176; table, 57; walnut, 69; 
William and Mary, 81 ; Windsor, 
108, 152, 160, 176; X-shaped, 31, 
35, 36, 39, 44; Yorkshire, 68, 69 

Chambers, Sir William, 118, 322 

Chandeliers, 111 

Charles I1., 67, 70, 82, 84, 85, 93; 
interiors, 75 

Chedworth, Roman remains, 251 

Cherry wood, 168, 177 

Chest, 33, 34, 85; bow-fronted, 
187; of drawers, 1138, 119, 
148; dressing, 187; mule, 61; 
Nonesuch, 48; oak, 57, 69; 
seventeenth-century, 45, 46; 
on stand, 81; tallboy, 97, I11 

Chestnut, sweet or Spanish, 177 

Chinese, Chippendale, 118, 272; 
decoration, 118; taste, 115, 117; 
work, 73, 101 

Chippendale, Haig & Co., 120 

Chippendale bed, 118; chairs, 118, 
169; death of, 120; designs, 
116; family of, 114; four-post 
bed, 123; Gothic, 120; influence 
on American craftsmen, 129; 
Irish, 126; taste of, 124; Thomas, 
108, 112; work of, 117, 118, 134, 
165, 172, 267 

Chippendale, Thomas: A Study of 
His Life, Work and Influence, 114, 
322 

Cipriani, 135 

Claw-and-ball foot, 98 


Cleveland, Duchess of, 86 

Clockmakers, 88, 93, 165 

Clockmakers’ Company, 93 

Clocks, balloon, 143; bedpost, 88 ; 
birdcage, 90; bracket, 87, 97; 
domestic, 321; grandfather, 90: 
hanging, 90; lacquer, 108; 
lantern, 88; long case, 87; 
marquetry, 81; wooden hooded, 
90 


Closets, curtained, 37 

Clothes press, 137 

Collingwood, R.M.G., quoted, 30 

Colontal Furniture tn America, 320 

Commode, Adam, 181 

Commonwealth, 90; furniture, 57, 
58; parlour, 68 

Consulate fashions, 155 

Cornelius, Charles O., 320 

Coromandel, 179 

Costume, influence on furniture, 44, 
95 

Cotswold craftsmen, 74 

Crane, Sir Francis, 50 

Cromwellian furniture, 62 ; home, 61 

Cupboards, 32; corner, 111 ; Court, 

, 46; lacquer, 108; low stand- 

ing, 85; oak standing, 34 


DayBED, 88 

Death-watch beetle, 185 

Decoration of furniture, 73, 95 

Description of England, 1577 t 
1587, 37 

Design and Industries Association, 
215; Year-Books, 323 

Design in Modern Industry, 216, 
323 

Designs of Chinese Buddings, Furnt- 
ture, elc., 118, 322 

Designs for Household Furnuure, 152 

Desk, oak reading, fifteenth-century, 
32; writing, 119 

Dictionary of English Furniture, 319 

Dining-room, Commonwealth, 68 ; 
Empire, 163; mid Georgian, 
115 ; modern, 259, 268, 289, 310 ; 
seventeenth-century, 56 

Directoire fashions, 155 

Disbrowe, Nicholas, 62, 129 

Dissolution of Monasteries, 38, 41 

Domingo mahogany, 126, 172 

Drawing - room, Empire, 158; 
modern, 302, 310; Sheraton, 145 

Dressing-table, 119 

Dumb-waiter, 168 
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Dutch cabinet makers, 74; crafts- 
men, 95; influence, 83, 86; 
marquetry, 73, 95 


Early English Furniture and Wood- 
work, 34, 319, 321 

Ebony, 179 

Edict of Nantes, Revocation of, 70, 
86 

Edis, R. W., quoted, 307 

Edwardian style, 209 

Edwards, Ralph, 319 

Edwards, Trystan, 277, 285, 286 

Elizabethan embellishment, 55; 
furniture, 46, 48; period, 41, 43 ; 
work, 38 

Ellis, Clough Williams, 258, 323 

Ellwood, . M., 321 

Elm, 48, 68, 169, 174; Dutch, 175 

English Costume, ‘quoted, 44 

English Empire ‘furniture, 146, 147, 
154, 168; interior, 153 

English Furniture and Decoration, 
321 

English Furniture of the Eighteenth 
Century, 320 

English traditional work, 74, 95 

Evelyn’s Diary, 79, 82, 83, 84, 94 


FAKERS of antique furniture, 187, 
89 


Farthinyale, 44,46; chair, 44, 45 

Feet, claw-and-ball, club, scroll, 
spade, 98 

Flats, 314 

Foley, Edwin, 320 

Form and Colour, quoted, 55 

Forms, 32, 89 

French Empire, 155; eighteenth- 
century design, 106 ; modern 
work, 238, 266; influence in 
seventeenth century, 83; taste, 
94, 95 

Fretwork, 58, 120 

Fruit woods, 68, 176 

Furniture, beetle, 184, 185; fitted, 
314; modern, 209, 235; modern 
cane, 244 ; painted, 134, 135, 146, 
243 

Furniture Masterpteces of Duncan 
Phyfe, 320 

Furniture for Small Houses, 323 


Genteel Household Furniture, 124 
Gentleman and  Cabinet-Maker's 
Director, 108, 116, 322 


George I., 106 

George II., 173 

Georye IV., 199 

Georgian, early, furniture, 103; 
mid, furniture, 118, 115; new, 
furniture, 219; period, 104, 108, 
112 ; setting, 1 

Gesso, 08, 102, 104; 
103 

Gibbons, Grinling, 82, 83, 177 

Gibbs, 1 

Gillow, 136 

Gimson, Ernest, 161, 210, 225: 
furniture, 227, 229, 267; school 
of design, 262 ; type of work, 

233 

Gimson, Ernest: His Life and Work, 
213, 238, 323 

Good and Bad Manners in Archi- 
tecture, 277 

Gothic, Chippendale, 120 ; furniture, 
32; revival, 199; tradition, 38, 
65; work, 118 

Greek ornament, 46, 130 

Green, Romney, 233 

Greywood, silver, 179 

Gribble, Ernest, 320 

Griggs, F. L., 228 


Haupvu, 178 

Hall, Adam, 188; entrance, 105; 
Jacobean, 51; modern, 268, 279, 
281; Tudor, 89 

Hampton Court, 40, 87 

Harewood, 179 

Harewood House, 117, 134 

Harrison, author of Description of 
England, 37 

Hawksmoor, 104, 322 

Heal, Ambrose, 233, 246, 267, 272, 
316 

Henry VII., 40 

Henry VIII., 40, 62, 85 

Hepplewhite, George, 136, 148, 155, 
165, 267 ; furniture, 187, 138 

Hepplewhite’s Guide, 322 

Heraldic motifs, 95 

Hertfordshire chairs, 68 

Hickory, 175 

High Wycombe, 161 

History of English Furniture, 319 

Hollywood, 48, 178 

Home, Gordon, 30, 244 

Homes of Other Days, 33, 43 

Hooper, John, 320 

Household Furniture, 123 


enrichment, 
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Houses, country, 277: town, 298, 
310 


Huguenot workers, 70 
Hurrell, J. W., 320 


IncE, W., 123, 124 

Indian woods, 178, 179 

Industrial revolution, 160 

Inlaid enrichment, 73, 134, 177, 
178; enrichment, brass, 146, 147 

Interiors, Adam, 1388, American 
Colonial, 125; Charlee II., 75; 
English Em ire, 158, 168; 
modern, 247; Morris, 208; 
Queen Anne, 102; seventeenth- 
century, 89; Sheraton, 145 

Irish Chippendale, 126 


JACOBEAN, bedchamber, 51; furni- 
ture, 62; hall, 51; work, 38 

Jacob Fatthful, quoted, 148 

James I., 50 

James II., 83 

Japanese work, 73 

Jarrah, 18] 

Joel, Betty, 234 

Joint stool, 85, 45 

Jones, Ini 0, 50, 76, 322 

Jourdain, M, 321 


KAUFFMANN, Angelica, 135 
Kent, William, 111, 116, 177 
Kew, Pagoda at, 118 

Kingwood, 179 

Knibb, family of clockmakers, 93 
Knole Park, 44 

Koko wood, 178 


LaBour-Savina, 246 

Laburnum, 177, 248 

Lacquer, cabinet, 69, 73 ; Cupboard, 
103; English, 10) ; Euro 
102 ; mirrors, 104; work, 95, 101 

Lancashire chairs, 68, 69 

Landings, 292 

Laurelwood, }78 

Lenyxon, Francis, 321 

Lethaby, W. R.., 30, 228 

Library, Adam, 138 ; mid Georgian, 
105 ; modern, 290 

Lockwood, Luke Vincent, 62, 320 

Londinium, by W. R. Lethaby, 30 

Louis XIV., 70 

Louis XVI., 146, 154 


Macquo1, Percy, 319 

Mahogany, 146, 168, 172; African, 
173; Central American, 173; 
Cuban, 172; Domingo, 126, 
172; Honduras, 172; Indian, 
173: Spanish, 172; veneers, 173 

sten, Karl, 239 

Mansfield, Leslie, 323 

Manwaring’s designs, 124 

Maplewood, 179 

Marot, Daniel, 74, 86, 87, 104 

Marquetry, 48, 102, 178; Dutch, 73, 

5; seaweed, 88 

Marriage, quoted, 298 

Marryat, Captain, uoted, 148 

Mary of Modena, 83 

Masters of Architecture, 32) ; Inigo 
Jones essay quoted, 50 

Mayhew, J., 123, 124 

Memoirs of Adam Black, 14] 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Bulletin, 62, 156, 158; Duncan 
Phyfe furniture at, 157 

Mirrors, 108 ; Adam, 181 : Empire, 
163; gilt, 81; gilt gesso, 97; 
mahogany, 119; Queen Anne, 
102, 104; walnut, 69 

Modern Cabinet Work, 320 

Modern craftsmen, 225; furniture, 
209, 235, 267; furniture, cane, 
244; interior, 247 

Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., 
202 


Morris, William, 202 ; designs, 204 ; 
influence, 207, 225 ; interior, 208 ; 
work, 210 

Mortlake Tapestry Works, 50 


NAPOLEON, 154 

New Art, 207, 209, 220 

New Georgian architecture, 279; 
work, 209 

Newsam, Bartholomew, 90 

Nonesuch chests, 48 ; palace, 40, 
85, 86 

Notes and Queries, 114 


Oax, 68, 88, 96, 168; American, 
170; Austrian, 170; bog, 171: 
brown, 170; English, 169, 230 ; 
Japanese, 170; silky, 18] 

Old Clocks and Watches and thew 
Makers, 90, 93, 32) 

Old English Walnut and Lacquer 
Furniture, 320 

Old Scottish Clockmakers, 90, 321 
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Olive wood, 179, 180 

Oriental craze, 70; influence, 83; 
wares, 95; work, 101 

Ornament, classic, 41 ; geometrical, 
58 ; Greek, 46 ; Roman, 46 

Outline of History, quoted, 106 

Oyster-wood, 177, 183, 248 


PapDavukK, 178 

Pagoda, Kew, 118 

Palladio, 129 

Palmer-Jones, W. J., 233, 246, 248, 
272, 316 

Panels, cane, 88 

Parlour, Commonwealth, 68 

Peach, H. H., 244 

Pear wood, 176 

Pergolesi, 135 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, quoted, 193 

Phillipps, Lisle March, quoted, 42, 
55, 107, 226 

Phillips, R. Randal, 324 

Phyfe, Duncan, 129, 155; chairs 
by, 155, 157; death of, 158: 
designs, 156, 158; furniture, 157; 
piano by, 157 ; tables, 156, 157 

Pine wood, 180; Kauri, 181; 
northern, 180; Weymouth, 180; 
yellow, 180 

Piranesi, 135 

Pleasures of Architecture, 258, 323 

Plum wood, 178 

Powder-post beetle, 185 

Powell, A. H., 213, 225, 228 

Practical Cabinet Making and 
Draughting, 320 

Present State of Old English 
Furniture, 320 


QuaRE, Daniel, 93 

Queen Anne, 86, 95; chairs, 96; 
furniture, 97, 104 ; interiors, 102 ; 
work, 112 

Seon Marjorie and C. H. B., 
321 


Ramsry, Stanley C., quoted, 50 
Redwood, Californian, 181 
Regency, furniture, 147, 160; in- 
fluence, 164; period, 152 
Reilly, C. H., 324 
Renaissance, 38, 42, 47, 55, 321 
Restoration furniture, 62, 67, 69, 93 
een of Cwiltsation, quoted, 


193 
Rhulmann, Jacques, 238 


Roman Britain, quoted, 30 

Roman ornament, 46, 130 

Roman York, 30; quoted, 244 

Romano-British buildings, 251; 
period, 29, 41, 171, 248 

Rosewood furniture, 147, 168, 179, 
180 

Rossetti, D. G., 202 

Rudd, J. H., 320 

Russell, Gordon, 228, 230, 233, 248, 
267, 316 


SaMUEL, Arthur, quoted, 135 

Sandalwood, 179, 180 

Satinwood, 168, 173, 174; 
ture, 135, 146 

Scagliola, 309 

Sconces, 111 

Scotch fir, 180 

Screens, fire, 111]; 

le, 118, 147 

Sellers, J. H., 233; work, 246, 267, 
316 ; 

Settee, 69; Adam, 181; Chinese 
Chippendale, 113; Hepplewhite, 
137 ; Queen Anne, 97 ; Sheraton, 
148; William and Mary, 81 

Settle, oak, 57 

Shearer furniture, 187 

Sheraton, Thomas, 138, 141, 146, 
165, 267; death of, 142; designs 
by, 151; Drawing Book, 322; 
furniture by, 148; influence of, 
152, 155; interior, 146; taste, 


144 

Sideboards, Adam, 181; early oak, 
45; early nineteenth - century, 
168; oak, 32; Phyfe, 157; 
Rosewood, 147; Shearer, 137; 
Sheraton, 148; table, 34, 85, 36, 


57 
Sisso wood, 178 
Sitting-room furnishing, modern, 285 
Small Family Houses, 324 
Smith, Hamilton Temple, 233 
Smith, John, 90, 321] 
Snakewood, 179 
Sofa, 147; by Phyfe, 157 
Somerset chairs, 68 
Somerset House, 118 
Sparrow, Walter Shaw, 322 
Spinet, 97 
Split balusters, 58 
Spooner, Charles, 233 
Spruce, 181 
Staircase, 105; modern, 291 


furni- 


lacquer, 101; 
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Stool, Chinese Chippendale, 272 ; 
joint, 385, 45; seventeenth- 
century, 45; walnut, 81 

Strapwork, 58 

Strawberry Hill, 118 

Stretchers of chairs, 96 

Stuart, furniture, 62; period work, 
68, 95 

Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art, 
323 


Sturt, George, quoted, 162 
Sussex chairs, 68 

Swan, Abraham, 177 
Swedish craftsmen, 239 
Sweet Gum, 172 

Sycamore, 48, 176, 178 
Sykes, Sir Mark, quoted, 200 
Symonds, R. W., 320 


TaBLEs, Adam, side, 181; card, 
102, 119; centre, 118; chair, 57; 
console, 108 ; draw, 52 ; dressing, 
Colonial American, 119; yate-leg, 
61, 68; gilt gesso, 97; oak, 48, 
57 ; Pembroke, 187; Phyfe, 156, 
157; Sheraton, side, 143; side- 
board, 34, 35, 36, 57; sixteenth- 
century, 36; sofa, 168; trestle, 
85, 36; tripod, 147; walnut, 81; 
walnut, marble-topped, 108; wal- 
nut, marquetry, 69; work, 168; 
writing, 111, 118, 148, 168; yew- 
tree, 57 

Tallbov, chest, 97, 111 

Tapestry Works, Mortlake, 50 

Teak, 178 

The Things Which Are Seen, 286 

Thuya wood, 179 

Timbers, foreign, 178 

Tompion, Thomas, 93 

Torchére, 131 

Torrigiano, Pietro, 40 

Trafalyar furniture, 146 

Treatise of Japaning and Varnishing, 

73 


A, 

Tudor, bed, 85, 47; bedchamber, 
89; builder, 74; furnishing, 33; 
hall, 89 

Tulipwood, 179 

Upat, J. S., article on Chippendale, 
114 


Upholstery, development of, 49, 61 


VANBRUGH, Sir John, 104, 322 

Vase stand, 181 

Veneers, 173, 177, 182 

Versailles, 94 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 32, 
70, 79 

Victorian furniture maker, 200; 
taste, 197 


Waaz_s, Peter, 228, 233, 267 

Walnut, 48, 68, 88, 96, 111, 168,171; 
American black, 171; English, 
171: Italian,171 ; satin, 172 

Washstand, mid Georgian, 118; 
Shearer, 187 

Warne, E. J., 320 

Webb, Philip, 202 

Webster, A. D., 182, 32) 

Wells, H. G., 106, 220, 237, 298 

Wells, Percy A., 233, 320, 323 

Westminster Abbey, Lady Chapel, 
40 

Westminster Cathedral, St Andrew’s 
Chapel, 227 

eee Shop, The, quoted, 
16 

Whitewood, 181 

William III., 86, 87 

William and Mary, furniture, 81, 
88, 95, 98, 102; period, 74, 86 

Wilton, 04 

Winchester Cathedral, 32 

Windsor arm-chair, 108 ; town hall, 
76 

Wood, 321 

Woods, 48, 68, 96, 168, 174 

Works of Man, The, quoted, 42, 107, 
226 

Wormholes in wood, 184, 191 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 50, 74, 76, 
83, 87, 104 

Wright, Thomas, 33, 43 

Writing bureau, 148; desk, 119; 
table, 111, 118; table, kidney- 
shaped, 168 ; table, Sheraton, 148 


YEw-TREE wood, 68, 168, 175 
York Cathedral, 32 
Yorkshire chairs, 68, 69 


Zuccal, 135 
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